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EDITOR’S ANNOUNCEMENT 

The rapidly increasing specialization makes it im- 
possible for one antbor to cover satisfactorily the whole 
field of modern Biology. This situation, which exists in 
all the sciences, has induced English authors to issue 
series of monographs in Biochemistry, Physiology, and 
Physics. A number of American biologists have decided 
to provide the same opportunity for the study of 
Experimental Biology. 

Biology, which not long ago was purely descriptive 
and speculative, has begun to adopt the methods of the 
exact sciences, recognizing that for permanent progress 
not only experiments are required but that the experi- 
ments should be of a quantitative character. It will be 
the purpose of this series of monographs to emphasize 
and further as much as possible this development of 
Biology. 

Experimental Biology and General Physiology are one 
and the same science, by method as well as by contents, 
since both aim at explaining life from the physico-chemical 
constitution of living matter. The series of monographs 
on Experimental Biology will therefore include the field 
of traditional General Physiology. 

Jacques Loeb, 

T. H. Mobgan, 

W. J. V. OSTEBHOUT. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


This volume endeavors to treat certain aspects of 
biology according to the spirit and methods of the exact 
sciences. The treatment is confined to certain funda- 
mental problems which have been studied quantitatively. 
These studies lead to a theory of some aspects of injury, 
recovery, and death, as well as of antagonism and per- 
meability. The behavior of the organism in these 
respects may be predicted with a satisfactory degree of 
accuracy by means of the equations which express the 
theory in mathematical form. 

The author is under great obligation to the Marine 
Biological Laboratory at Woods Hole for the facilities 
generously placed at his disposal. He desires to make 
grateful acknowledgement to Mr. P. S. Mathews and Mr. 
G. B. Ray for the preparation of drawings and to Mr. 
Lee Morrison for technical assistance in conducting 
the experiments. 

The Authob. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
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INJURY, RECOVERY, AND DEATH, IN 
RELATION TO CONDUCTIVITY AND 
PERMEABILITY 


INTRODUCTION 

Some of the fundamental ideas of biology are most 
diflScult to define with precision. This is especially true 
of such conceptions as life, vitality, injury, recovery, and 
death. To put these conceptions on a more definite 
basis it is necessary to investigate them by quantita- 
tive methods. 

To illustrate this we may consider some researches 
on the electrical conductivity of organisms. These ex- 
periments show that the electrical resistance of a plant 
or animal is an excellent indicator of what may be called 
its normal condition of vitality. Injurious agents in- 
variably change its electrical resistance. For example, 
if the marine plant, Laminaria, is tahen out of its normal 
environment of sea water and placed in a solution 
of pure NaCl it is at once injured, and if the exposure 
be sufficiently prolonged it is killed- During the 
whole time of exposure to the solution of NaCl its 
electrical resistance falls steadily until the death- 
point is eventually reached; after this there is no 
further change. A study of the time curve of this 
process shows that it corresponds to a monomolecular 
reaction (slightly inhibited at the start). This may 
be expressed in the form of an equation which can be 
utilized to predict the curve of death under various con- 
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ditions. We find that in testing these predictions we 
most ascertain when the death process reaches a definite 
stage, (i e., when it is one-fonrth or one-half completed). 
This can he determined experimentally with a satisfac- 
tory degree of accuracy. 

We can therefore follow the process of death in the 
same manner that we follow the progress of a chemical 
reaction in vitro ] in both cases we obtain curves which 
may be subjected to mathematical analysis, from which 
we may draw conclusions regarding the nature of the 
process. This method has been fruitful in chemistry 
and it is possible that it may prove equally so in biology. 

Studies undertaken from this point of view lead us 
to look upon the death process as one which is always 
going on, even in a normal, actively growing cell.^ In 
other words we regard the death process as a normal 
part of the life process, producing no disturbance unless 
unduly accelerated by an injurious agent wliich up- 
sets the normal balance and causes injury so that the life- 
process comes to a standstill. 

The process of death which occurs in a solution of 
NaCl may be checked by adding a little CaClg to the 
solution. In this case we speak of antagonism between 
sodium and calcium. When the calcium is added in the 
proper proportion the fall of resistance is very slow and 
the tissue lives for a long time. Any deviation from 
this optimum proportion hastens death. 

In order to explain these results we may assume that 

^The general conception that the death process goes on continually 
is In harmony with the ideas ox.pre88cd by nxany physiologists from 
Claude Bernard (1879; I, 28), down to the present day. Cf. Lipschiitz, 

A. (1916). 
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both sodium and calcium combine with a constituent of 
the protoplasm, forming a compound which inhibits the 
death process. This enables us to formulate an equa- 
tion by means of which the death curve in any mixture 
of sodium and calcium can be predicted with consider- 
able accuracy. 

The changes in electrical conductivity which occur 
under the influence of reagents run parallel to changes 
in the permeability of the protoplasm. This is to be 
expected, since it is evident that when a current passes 
from a salt solution into living protoplasm, ions must 
enter the protoplasm, and if there is an increase in the 
permeability of the protoplasm to these ions its electri- 
cal conductivity must increase, and vice versa. The 
electrical conductivity of the protoplasm may therefore 
be regarded as a measure of its permeability to ions. 

The resistance of the tissue does not depend upon 
the protoplasm alone, but also upon the cell wall and the 
cell sap. But we find, as a matter of fact, that the re- 
sistance of the protoplasm rises and falls with that of 
the tissue as a whole. Hence when we observe that the 
conductivity of the tissue increases in a solution of 
NaCl and decreases in a solution of Ca0l2, we may con- 
clude that the permeability is increased by NaCl and 
decreased by CaCla. This is in harmony with experiments 
in which permeability is measured by other methods 
(such as plasmolysis, specific gravity, exosmosis, tissue 
tension, and the diffusion of salts through living tissue). 
It is likewise confirmed by direct determinations, in which 
the penetration of various substances is ascertained by 
testing for their presence in the cell sap. 

It has been observed in the course of these investi- 
gations that plants which have developed in a normal 
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en’wronmeiit are fairly uniform in their electrical resis 
tance, so that we may speak of a normal degree oi 
resistance as indicating a normal condition. If the plani 
is injured and the resistance falls, we may considei 
that the loss of resistance gives a measure of the amount 
of injury. This enables us to place the study of injury 
upon a quantitative basis. As the result of this we arc 
able to formulate a definite conception of the mechanism 
of recovery. We find that if injury in a solution of NaCl 
amounts to 5% the tissue recovers its normal resistance 
when replaced in sea water. But if the injury amounts 
to 25% recovery is incomplete: instead of returning to 
the normal the resistance rises to only 90% of the 
normal. The greater the injury the less complete 
the recovery. When injury amounts to 90% there is 
no recovery. 

This is of especial interest, since in physiological 
literature it seems to be generally assumed that when 
recovery occurs it is always complete, or practically so, 
as if it obeyed an ‘‘all or none” law. But it is evident 
that partial recovery may be easily overlooked unless 
accurate measurements can be made. This fact may serve 
to illustrate the importance of quantitative methods in 
the study of fundamental problems. 

The significance of such methods is further shown 
by the fact that they have led to the development of 
equations which enable us to predict with a satisfactory 
degree of accuracy the recovery curves which are ob- 
served under a great variety of conditions. 

As the result of these investigations we are led to 
look upon recovery in a somewhat different fashiop from 
that which is customary. While recovery is usually 
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r('p;nr<]e(l as dua to th<! rovorsal of the reaction which 
prodiiccH injury, llu* (‘oi)c(‘ption li(‘r<‘ dev(‘lop<‘d in fimda- 
nu'idally din'(>n‘n(. It aaHuim'H that th(( reactioiiH in- 
volva^d are i^r<^v<“rHihh^ (or practi(^ally ho) an<l that 
injury ainl r<H'.ov(>ry diffc^r only in the relative speed at 
which certain procesHC's take place. The rcuiHouH for 
tluH ar(‘ fully e.vplaiinal in the followinp^ pages. 

The exp{!rimentH of the writcu' hunl to the view that 
life! d('p(‘iidH upon a H(*rieH of nuictionn which normally 
proc('ed at rat<‘a hearing a defuiiti* indation to each other. 
If thin iH true it is (Oear that a diHturhance of these rate- 
relatiouH may hav(i a iirofonnd elTect upon the organism, 
and may produce Kuch divnu’Hc pln'iiortnnia as Htirnulation, 
d(‘v<‘Ioprnent, injury, and <leath. f^uch a. diHtnrhanc<> 
might h(‘ produc('d hy chang<‘s of temperature (if the 
temperafun* co(*f[1ci(‘nlH of th<‘ ^'actions differ) or hy 
chemical ag('ntH. The sarnie r(>HuIt might bo brought 
about by phyHical meaiiH, (^Hj)ecially when^ Htructural 
chang(‘B occur which alb'r the: pi'rmealiility of the plasma 
membraiK' or of iut<‘rnal Htructures (such as tlxi nucleus 
and plnslids) in such a way ns to bring together sub- 
Htanc('H which do not normally r(‘act. 

Throughout these* investigations the aim has been to 
apply to the study of livii»g matter the methods which 
have prov(‘d useful in {diysics and clnunistry. Iti this 
atlc'inpt no serioiiH difficulty was (*ncouuter(‘d after ac 
curate methods of measurement had been dc'vised: nor 
does th(T(( seem to be any r(uil obHta<d(i to an extcuisive 
use of methods which l(*ad biology in tln^ direction of the 
exact scienc.<^H. 

It is evidtuit from what has been said that w(5 may 
investigate such fundamental conc.ei)t.iona as vitality, in- 
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jury, recovery, and death, by quantitative methods and 
obtain a set of equations by which they can be predicted. 
It may be added that the predictive value of these equa- 
tions is quite independent of the assumptions upon which 
they were originally based. The importance of such 
equations is fully as great in biology as in physics 
or chemistry. 

The measurements described in this volume, and the 
accompanying mathematical analysis, lead to a quantita- 
tive theory of the mechanism which underlies certain 
important phenomena. The theory can be tested by 
exact methods and, as far as experiments have gone, 
appears to be sound. This investigation of certain fun- 
damental life processes seems to show 'that they obey 
the laws of chemical dynamics: it likewise illustrates 
a method which promises to throw light upon the under- 
lying mechanism of these processes and to assist in the 
analysis and control of life-phenomena. 



CHAPTER I. 


MCTIIODS OF M10AS11R,IN(J F1;F(!TRI(!A L 

ooNDuoTivrrr 

WiNCK Oh' coucIiiHioiiH Hci forih in Huh work (lopoiHi 
larfi^cly upon n'Kinin-lioH on Hk' (‘Icc.tric.iil (annluclivlly of 
or^^-nni.sinH it H('(‘inH (lo.sirabh^ to f*'iv(' an accounl <if llio 
inoiliodH of tajuductiiifif Hindi invoslipitioriH. 

In tiu! I'XporimontH of Homo iuvoHtigutorK' platinum 
(dootrodoH havo boon applioii diroctly to the* tiHHUo. It 
in dinicult to obtain good contact by tluK motliod and 
Ihore* Ih dangi'r that Homo of tbo [ilatinum lilaok may bo 
rnblK'd ofT. KocUh (15)01) HtatoH that it in impoHniblo 
to obtain truHtworthy roKultH in thin mannor. Ho thoro- 
foro placed tho Uhhuo in a ll-tulic in oach arm of which 
wuH a funnel plugged at tho bottom with plaHtor of RnriH. 
Mach funn<*l wan Idled with a Holution of Nat II into which 
an (‘loctrodo dipped (Fig. 1). 

In nu'UHuring tho conductivity of rod blooil c.orpuHcloH 
or of unicellular organiHniH tho oloctrodoH are placed 
diroctly in a HUHp<*nHion of tho coUh, either with or with- 
out previouH centrifugation.“( Fig. 2.) 

In <*xp(*riin(*ntH of the writer on nnic.idlular plantH 
(Hindi an hlunlvna and (Uilorvlla) the organiHiUH we’ia* 

•llegM^ing bi«Uio<L» «<» (1903), Aloock (1006, 1006), X’olauxij 

(11107), MiimttlU ( 10011 ), Htonu and Chapman (1012), Ilcxiri tit Calugarnanu 
(1002, a, H), McCUmdtm (1012), HtlUw ami .Ulrgt'nmm (HIM), lliUmr 
(1014) pp. 381, 440, Small (1018). 

•Hihi iUlth (1807), llugaraky u«d Tangl (1807), SMwnrl (1H07, 1800, 
1000.10), Wo«lM (1008), M«Cl«»don (1010), Omy (1013, lOlC), 
Shuaror (1010, A, B, O). 
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placed in a centrifuge tube near the bottom of which 
platinum electrodes were inserted (through the walls of 
the tube) a short distance apart. The material was then 
centrifugated and the resistance was measured. The 
supernatant liquid was then poured off and replaced by 
a different solution. The material was agitated in order 



Fig. 1. — ^Apparatus^for measuring 
the electrical conductivity of muscle 
(Kodia) : E, electrode, contained in a 
funnel (filled with a solution of 
NaCl) plugged at the bottom with 
plaster of Paris (P); M, muscle: the 
whole is placed in a water bath, I. 

to disperse it through the solution and the process of 
centrifugation and washing was repeated until the first 
solution was removed. This must be done frequently 
since otherwise the organism may change the conduc- 
tivity of the external solution (by absorbing or giving 
out electrolytes) and this may be confused with a change 
in the conductivity of the cells. 

A method of measuring the electrical conductivity 
of bacteria has recently been proposed by Thornton 
(1912), who states that it depends upon the principle 
that in an electric field bacteria orient themselves in a 
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solution having a lower conductivity than the bacteria, 
but not in a solution of the same conductivity. 

The method therefore consists in placing the bacteria 
in an electric field and increasing the . 

strength of the salt solution until they ^ ^ 

cease to orient. The results indicate I 

that the conductivity of living bac- 
teria is usually greater than that of 
the mediiun in which they grow. This |_J 

is opposed to the results of Shearer 
(1919, A) in which the conductivity 
was measured in the usual manner. 

On theoretical grounds there are ser- lUl 

ious objections to Thornton’s tech- i— i 

nique as well as to his conclusions. 

The method® used by the writer 
gives under the most favorable condi- 
tions, measurements which are 

accurate to within 1%. This degree 

of accuracy may be regarded as satis- G G 
factory for biological purposes. ^ 

In the original method^ aquatic li~lJ 

plants with loaf -like fronds were I ^ , 

employed, particularly one of the ^ 

common kelps of the Atlantic coast 2 . -Apparatus for 
{Laminaria agardhii ) : disks were cut “ouduclfvity of sea®^5oh?i 
from this by means of a cork borer Gf(|/giM?iubo“s:T."pTat^ 
and packed togetiier, like a r oll of coins, 
in an apparatus which is shown in Fig. 3. It consists 
of two platinum electrodes (coyered with platinum 
black), A, sealed into glass tubes, B, which are filled 

“This was developed witli:out reference to the methods previously 
used and differs somewhat from thexHa 

^Osterhont (1918, E), 
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with mercury and into which dip copper wires, 6, 
which go to the Wheatstone bridge. These tubes nre^ 
contaiaed in electrode holders of hard rubber, IK 
through which pass a rod, E, and a long screw, b , 
by means of which the electrode holders may be chawii 
toward each other and. held firmly in any desired posi- 



tion. This screw engages an internal screw contained 
in the electrode holder at the right. This is not the 
case with the electrode holder at the left in which the s(ir(!w 
passes through a sleeve, and in consequence this eleclTodo 
holder is drawn toward the other only when the block, 
M, is fastened in place by the set screw, N, and the 
screw, F, is turned in the proper direction. 

An end view of an electrode holder, D, is shown in 
Fig. 4. Its lower portion (which contains the platinum 
electrode) is shown inserted in a hard rubber support, 
0. The support is pierced by a series of seven holes 
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(arranged in a circle as shown in the figure) each of 
which receives the end of a glass rod about 9 inches long, 
the other end of each rod being fastened in a similar 
support. The circle (dotted line) just inside the seven 
small circles represents a disk of tissue inserted between 
the glass rods with its surface at right angles to them. 
The smaller circle, E, in the centre 
represents an opening in the electrode 
holder through which the current 
passes from the platinum electrode to 
the disks of Laminaria. The arrange- 
- ment is shown in Fig. 3, where E 
represents the opening and L repre- 
sents the disks. Before reaching the 
disks the current passes through K, 

(Fig. 3), a hard rubber disk (with an 
opening in the centre) which provides 
mechanical support for the tissue. 

The disks are cut from the fronds 
by means of a cork borer and have ro"t- 

about the diameter and thickness of a which'’are“ 

• T rm ^ T j (Been in section, as a sorios 

Sliver quarter. They are packed to- of circles) which hold 

gcther like a roll of coins (about 100 tissue (sijen in section as |a 

” ' dotted line). 

in all). They are firmly held in 
place by the glass rods which surround them and by 
the electrode holders which press against them at either 
end. At the same time the spaces between the glass 
rods allow free circulation of liquid. 

Each disk is placed in sea water as soon as it is cut® ; 



■It was at fir&t thoiiglit that cutting might injure the ti^aues at the 
edge of the disk sufficiently to interfere with the results, but experiments 
proved that this is not the case. Not only do the cells adjoining the cut 
surface live as long as those in the centre of the disk, but it is found that 
experiments (made by another method) on intact fronds give the same 
results as experiments on the cut disks. 
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from this the disks are transferred to the support G, 
•which is submerged in sea -water. They are arranged 
inside the glass rods by means of forceps, and care is 
taken to see that no bubbles of air are caught in the 
space around the electrode or in the opening at H. 

When the effect of a number of different solutions is 
to be compared the folio-wing procedure is adopted. 
If there are seven solutions seven disks are cut from 
the same part of a frond: each disk is placed in a 
separate tumbler of sea -water. A second lot of seven 
disks is cut, as close to each other as possible, and 
placed in the tumblers, so that each tumbler contains 
two disks. This is continued until each tumbler con- 
tains one hundred disks. By this means the material 
in the different tumblers is made as similar as possible. 
The disks in each tumbler are then packed together 
(like a roll of coins) to form a cylinder whose resistance 
is measured. Throughout the experiments the differ- 
ent lots are kept side by side and treated as nearly 
alike as possible, except that they are placed in dif- 
ferent solutions. 

The electrode holders are now pressed against the 
ends of the roll of disks, the block, M, is firmly fastened 
by means of the set screw, N, and the screw, F, is turned 
until the electrode holders are tightly clamped against 
the roll of disks. The pressure used in this operation 
should be fairly uniform.® 

The apparatus is now lifted out of the sea wateH 

® It was at first thought necessary to use a dynamometer, but it was 
found that the operator soon becomes so proficient as to make it un- 
necessary. The resistance la very little affected by variations in pressure. 

’ In the earlier experiments the resistance was taken with the cylinder 
submerged in sea w'ater, and this may be preferable in special cases. 
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and allowed to drain® for a definite time (not over 
one minute) after wMch the resistance becomes practi- 
cally constant. 

The current passes for a short distance through sea 
water before reaching the disks. There is a film of sea 
water between each pair of disks and likewise a film 
around the cut edges. Otherwise the current passes only 
through the tissue. 

As soon as the resistance has been measured the 
apparatus is replaced in sea water ; the set screw, N, is 
loosened so that the electrode holders can be moved 
apart and the disks separated from each other by means 
of forceps. After standing for a few minutes in sea 
water the resistance is again determined. The disks 
are then separated as before and allowed to stand in sea 
water. This procedure is continued until it becomes 
evident that the resistance is practically stationary.® 

The apparatus is then transferred to another solu- 
tion (e. g., NaCl 0.52 M) having the same conductivity 
(and temperature^®) as the sea water. There should 
be at least 1,500 cc. of solution, contained in a shallow 
dish of glass or enameled ware. The disks are at once 
separated by means of forceps and thoroughly rinsed 


" Each support rests on a block of paraffin. Care must be taken that 
there is no conduction between the blocks; e.g., along the wet surface of 
the table. 

® Unless this is the case the material is rejected. With good material 
the resistance remains stationary for a long time; in one experiment it 
remained so for 10 days at about 20® C. In this case the tissue was 
kept in running sea water and was only half -submerged, thus ensuring 
an abundant supply of oxygen. See Osterhout (1915, B). When placed 
on ice LamincLria can be kept in good condition for a much longer time, 
^®A11 readings should be made at the same temperature or, if this is 
not practicable, should be corrected to the standard temperature. For the 
temperature coefficient, see p. 37. 
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in the new solution, the whole apparatus being moved 
about in the dish to secure thorough mixing. By means 
of a medicine dropper the sea water around the platinum 
electrodes is thoroughly washed out. In some cases 
it is desirable to transfer to a second dish to ensure 
against contamination by sea water. 

By this means a very rapid change is effected and, 
as the disks are thin, diffusion is soon completed (this is 
often the case in 5 minutes and should not in any event 
require more than 10 minutes). Since the outward diffu- 
sion of salts may take place at a different rate from the 
inward diffusion there may be an apparent rise or fall 
of resistance in consequence. This effect lasts but a 
short time and is found in dead as well as in living tissue. 
It is therefore easy to guard against error due to 
such causes.^^ 

The resistance qf the disks at the ends is much 
greater than that of those in the middle since the current 
spreads out after issuing from the small opendng,^^ H, 
in the rubber disk (Pig. 1). For this reason the best 
disks of tissue should be placed at the ends and their 
positions should not be changed. Care should be taken 
that they are not cut or injured by contact with the 
edges of the opening in the rubber disk.^® The inequal- 
ity between the disks at the end and in the center may 
be minimized by introducing at intervals rubber disks 

“0/. OateAout (1918, D). 

“It results from this that the resistance does not increase in direct 
proportion to the numher of disks. If we plot the resistance as ordinates 
and the number of disks as ahseissse, we obtain a curve which is concave 
toward the base line. The curve is approximately logarithmic. 

“These edges may be rounded by filing. A soft rubber disk may be 
placed between the hard rubber disk and the tissue. 
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provided with openings in the center (Fig. 5). This is 
desirable in many cases and makes it possible to get a 
high resistance with less tissue. 

Care must be taken to see that liquid does not leak 
out of the space around the electrodes while the appa- 
ratus is out of the liquid. If a leak should occur fresh 
liquid may be added by means of a 
medicine dropper. With a proper ad- 
justment of the rubber disks and suf- 
ficient tissue to give elasticity no 
leakage should occur. 

In regard to the accuracy of the 
readings it may be said at the outset Fia.. 5 .-Hard rubber disks- 
that under favorable conditions sue- of’ toir* s!. Tau 'ieen 

. T j T 1*1 in section) . 

cessive readings on the same material 
do not vary more than 1% from the average. This is as 
great accuracy as can ordinarily be hoped for in biological 
work and there is no object in striving to get greater 
accuracy than this in the apparatus itself. 

It is usually desirable to introduce a variable capaci- 
tance or an arrangement such as is suggested by Taylor 
and Curtis (1915), by Taylor and Acree (1916) or by 
McClendon (1920). In the writer’s experiments the 
capacity of the apparatus, filled with living Laminaria 
and lifted out of the sea water, was about one thousandth 
of a microfarad. 

An advantageous arrangement suggested by Profes- 
sor G. W. Pierce is shown in Fig. 6. 

The frequency is of some importance. The writer 
has found a thousand cycles convenient; this may be 
obtained by means of an “audio oscillator” (such as 
is used in wireless telegraphy) as furnished by the 
General Radio Co., or by means of a toothed iron wheel re- 
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volving in a suitably arranged naagnetic circuit sucb as 
is furnished by Leeds and Nortbrup. The results so 
obtained did not differ from those secured with a 
Vreeland oscillator. 



Fig. 6.— Diagram to sbow bridge and connections. S is an alternating source (1000 cycles 
or more), A and J? are the ratio arms of the bridge, C is the variable resistance of the bridge, 
X is the unknown resistance (tissue and holder), T, telephone, V, variable condenser, O, a 
ground wire from the centre of a high resistance (in case the ratio arms of the bridge are 
unequal the two parts of the high resistance should also be unequal) . 

The use of the ordinary lighting circuit (60 cycles) 
with a vibration galvanometer is reco mm ended by Green 
(1917). The use of an alternating current galvanom- 
eter in connection with a recording device is suggested 
by Weihel and Thuras (1918). 
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For details regarding apparatus the reader is re- 
ferred to the papers of Hibbard and Chapman (1915), 
Washburn^^, Taylor and Acree^®, Eivers-Moore (1919), 
Sehlesinger and Keed (1919), Newberry (1919), Hall 
(1919), and Stiles and Jorgensen (1914). 



Fig, 7. Electrode carrier, A, consisting of a glass tube provided with a series of side tubes 
to hold an electrode tube, D, and a thermometer, B, also an inlet tube and an outlet tube. 
To the right two glass cells, B, C, each with an inlet tube and an outlet tube, with disks of 

tissue, F and G. 

We may now turn to another form of apparatus 
which may for convenience be called Type B. Fig. 7 
shows one end of the apparatus, which consists of an 
electrode holder, A, and a series of glass cells, B, G, 
etc. The electrode holder consists of a glass tube pro- 
vided with side arms for the admission of the electrode 
tube, B, (which is similar to the tube used in Type A) 
as well as of a thermometer, E. In addition there is an 

” See Washburn, E. W. and Bell, J. E. ( 1913 ) , We^hburn, E. W. ( 1916 ) , 
Waeliburn, K W. and Park^ar, K (1917). 

“ Se© Taylor, W. A. and Acre©,. S. P. ( 1916 ), and previoua papors In the 
same journal 
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inlet tnlae and an outlet tube by means of wbieb the 
solution may be changed. Each of the glass cells, B, C, 
etc., has a similar inlet and outlet tube. Each outlet 
tube has a rubber connection through which liquid can 
be discharged mthout wetting the outside of the cells. 
All of the inlet tubes are connected (by rubber tubing and 


Fia. 8. — DiBk of tissue, M, the edges surrounded by vaseline, VV, with an electrode carrier 

on each side. 


a system of Y-tubes) to the same funnel, so that all the 
cells can be filled simultaneously. 

The edges of the glass cells are ground in a plane 
exactly at right angles to the long axis of the cell. When 
pieces of Laminaria are placed between them (as at E 
and Q) and they are pressed together, a tight joint is 
formed. The series of glass cells (with pieces of mate- 
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rial) and nti olccljaxh- c.arric^r at eac.li end are i)laeed in 
a V-.shaiHHl i.ron}j,'li with rigid ends; at onti end in a Hcrew 
by meanH ol" which Uu'y can In'! t'orctid togeilun' and held 
wilh any desired degree; oi‘ j)r{;sHur(;. At the places 
where the i)ice.(;s of material are; located, the trough is 
cut away so i.hat they do not come; in contact with it. 
Care is taken to k(H;jj the curnnit from leniking along the 
trough (its Hurrace is c;ov(;red with parallin). 

The currenit thcred'ore; Hows through the; glass cidls 
and through tin; piece's e)f mate'rial ])laced between thenu. 

d'be; aelvantagi's e)r this type; eel’ apparatus are;: (1) 
the euel pie;e'.e!B ele> ne)t have me)re I'esistauce than the)He 
in the midello; (ll) the seelutions may be changeul without 
elisturbing the material. 

Tyj)e;s d anel li may he; ceunbine'd l)y substituting 
elisks of Laminaria for the glass e;e;lla. 

Type; (' is slujwn in Fig. K. It cetnsists e)f twe) e'le'c- 
trode' carri(;rs similar to tbe)He; in Type' A. d’he; mate'rial 
is shetwn at iM, its e'dge's be'ing e'.emiple'tely surre)unele*d 
by vase'line;, P, V, so that the e'lirre'iit enuinot h'ak e)ut. 
In many case's it is pre'fe'rable; tee use' ediiede', grafting wax, 
eer art gum in plae'.e; e»f vaseeline;. 'I’he; apparatus re'inains 
partly sideitie'rge'el (the* wate;r line; be'ing iudiemte'el at II', 
IF), thus ke'e'ping the' te>tnpe;rature' nieere; ne'iirly e;e»nstant. 
The; solutieens are; change'el by sipheening threeeigh the* 
eepenings whiedi aelmit the; e‘le'e'.l.re>ele; tube's. 'This make'S 
it umu'e’.e'ssary to unscre'W anel se'parate; the; e'le;ctre)eh' 
e;arrie;rs eluring the' e'Xije'rime'ut. 

'Py|)e' n is shetwn in Fig. t). It pe'rmits the' use; e»f in 
tae-.t plants. One' e-nel etf the' plant is inse'rte;el in e'ae'b 
e>f the; e-e'lls A aiiel // anel he'lel in plae*e' by a split ruhhe'r 
steeppe'r. 'Plu' e-e'lls A anel /> are' (ille'el witli seelutieni. 
The free peirtieju eef llie* plant is batlu'el in any eh'sire'el 
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solution until a reading is to be taken, when the solution 
is allowed to drain off and the reading is ruade. Care 
should he taken to prevent the current from leaking 
through or around the stopper. 

The part of the frond which is contained in the stop- 




Fig. 9. — Two glass cells, 
Aand B, each provided with 
an electrode with a strip of 
tissue stretched between. 



Fig. 10. — A disk of hard rub- 
ber, A, one of tissue, B, and 
one of celluloid, C, tied to- 
gether with rubber bands, D 
(all seen in section). Surface 
view at the left. 


CD 



Fig. 11. — Disk of hard 
rubber, D, with a mass 
of tissue, M, wedged in 
the central opening (seen 
in section) . 


per and in the cell may he killed to lessen its resistance. 

Material which is too soft to he handled in the man- 
ner recommended for Laminaria may be treated as 
follows : If it forms sheets or membranes it may he fas- 
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tened to thin disks of hard rubber^® provided with a 
central opening as shown in Fig. 10, in which A repre- 
sents the rubber disk (seen in section), B the material, 
and C another disk of thin rubber or celluloid. These 
are fastened together by rubber bands, D. For this 
purpose three projecting knobs are provided as shown 
in the surface view at the left of Fig. 10. The disk is 
placed in the frame described under Type A, and the 
knobs fit in between the glass rods in the manner shown 
in Fig. 10 (where the rods appear in section). Every 
other disk is turned upside down so that the knobs of 
adjacent disks do not touch and interfere with the close 
packing of the disks. The disks are treated precisely 
like the disks of Laminaria as described under Type A. 

Most of the experiments on frog skin and on Ulva 
were made with this type of apparatus. 

Material which cannot be handled in this way may be 
treated as shown in Fig. 11, where D represents a hard 
rubber disk with a central opening into which the mate- 
rial is tightly wedged. The disks are then handled like 
so many disks of Laminaria. A special type of appa- 
ratus has been used in experiments on Zostera^’’. 

Experiments were also made with large cells of 
Nitella, some of which reach a length of 5 or 6 inches 
and a diameter of a thirty-second of an inch or more. 
They were packed (Fig. 12) in a trough cut in a block of 
paraffin (this was then, covered with a plate of glass) . The 
trough was previously filled with a solution: this could 
readily be changed after the cells were in place. The cur- 
rent could be sent lengthwise or across the cells : usually 
both methods were employed. 

“ The edges of each piece of tissue are protected by vaseline. 

”(7/. Osterhout (191-9, A). 
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In order to ascertain the conductivity of the cell sa] 
of Nitella small amounts were expressed (see page 212 
and allowed to fill a capillary tube. Platinum electrode 
were then inserted into the opposite ends of the tube 
care being taken to exclude air bubbles. 

By means of these methods a variety of plant am 
animal material has been studied by the writer.^® Cer 



Fia. 12, — ^Apparatus for measuring the conductivity of Nitella. The cells, iV, are placed in 
a trough in a block of paraffin, P, and covered with plate glass, O. The solution ii 
poured in through the funnel, T, and runs out through the opening, O. At E and B arc 

platinum electrodes. 

tain precautions have been observed in the choice of 
material. It is desirable that the intercellular space 
or substance shall be constant in amount. This is the 
case in tissues, such as those of Laminaria, where the 
cell walls are of a firm consistency and do not change 
during the experiment.^® On the other hand many 
flowering plants present difficulties, since the spaces 
between the cells are largely filled with gas, which is 

^^Cf. Osterhout (1919, A, C). ^ 

“ Plasmolyais uniat be Evoided since this increases the epaije between 
the protaplasmic masses. 
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displaced to a varying extent when the tissue is placed 
in a solution, with the result that the conductivity is 
altered. In such cases we must select material in which 
the displacement is very slow or else we must get rid 
of the gas at the start by submerging the tissue and evacu- 
ating by means of an air pump. 

As the writer’s investigations were largely concerned 
with alterations in permeability it was necessary to 
provide for quick changes of reagents and for rapid 
penetration. This was accomplished by the use of thin 
sheets of tissue. For example it was found that when 
Laminaria was transferred from sea water to sea water 
diluted with an equal volume of distilled water, 
diffusion was practically completed in 5 to 10 min- 
utes ; this was also the case with the other material used 
in his investigations. 

It is desirable that the thin sheets of tissue should be 
stiff enough to be handled easily and that they should 
not adhere to each other, but should tend to separate 
spontaneously when the pressure is removed so as 
to allow a free circulation of liquid between them (this is 
assisted by choosing pieces with a slight curvature). 

The material should be able to stand laboratory condi- 
tions and the manipulation required by the experiments. 
It is desirable that it should be available throughout the 
year. All these requirements are so admirably fulfilled 
by the marine alga Laminaria agardhii (a common 
kelp of the Atlantic coast) that it has been largely used in 
the investigations of the writer. It forms fronds several 
feet in length, 3 to 6 inches wide (having somewhat the 
consistency and thickness of a thin leather belt). It 
remains in normal condition in the laboratory for several 
weeks if kept in sea water (near 0°C.) and is not injured 
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by the pressure and tbe weak electric currents to wMcb 
it is subjected during tbe experiments. 

Tbe solutions were made with all possible precautions. 
Tbe salts used were tbe purest obtainable. Tbe distilled 
water was, as a rule, twice distilled from quartz or 
glass,*® using cotton plugs in place of cork or rubber 
stoppers in tbe distilling apparatus. Tbe first and last 
parts of tbe distillate were discarded. 

Tbe reaction of tbe solutions is of great impor- 
tance. Unless otherwise stated it was close to neutrality. 

It may be desirable to add a word of explanation 
regarding tbe treatment of results. Most of tbe curves 
here presented are time curves in wbicb each point 
represents tbe average of several experiments. In sucb 
curves it is desirable (as indicated on page 68) to average 
times (absciss®) ratber than resistances (ordinates). 

Tbe probable error of tbe mean bas been calculated 
in all cases by Peter’s formula and expressed as per 
cent, of tbe mean.*^ Since, however, space is lacking to 
present all tbe data, a general idea of tbe accuracy of 
tbe results may be given by saying that there is no point 
on tbe curve whose probable error of tbe mean exceeds 
a certain per cent, of tbe mean. 

Tbe temperature was controlled in short experiments 
so that tbe fluctuations did not amount to more than 
— 2°C. In longer experiments (lasting several days) 
greater fluctuations were unavoidable, but the effect of 
these was minimized by starting all the experiments of 
a series at tbe same time so that tbe fluctuations affected 


* Water distilled from a copper still eliould never be used. 

“Thus, if tbe observations are 9^, 104, 102, 97, 100, 96, 103, 101, 98, 
the mean is 100, the sum of the deviations 20 and the probable error of 
the mean 20 (.0332) = .664 which is .664% of the mean. 
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all of them equally. This answers very well as long as 
we are comparing experiments which last about the 
same length of time, but it may happen that one of the 
series lasts but a short time and after its completion the 
others proceed at a different temperature. In this case 
the whole series should be rejected unless the difference in 
temperature is small. 

The temperature coefficient of the electrical conduc- 
tivity of living Laminaria^^ is about 1.331 ; this is higher 
than that of dead tissue (1.26) which is very close 
to that of sea water. This coefficient may be employed to 
correct readings which are not made at the standard 
temperature, provided the deviation in temperature does 
not exceed two or three degrees. 


*■0/. Osterhout (1914, I). 


CHAPTER II 


THE MECHANISM OF THE PROCESS OF DEATH. 

In studying Laminaria it is found that toxic sub- 
stances may be divided into two classes according to 
their effects upon the conductivity of the tissue. The 
first class includes those which cause a progressive loss 
of resistance, ending in deaths the second class produces 
a rise in resistance,- followed by a fall which continues 
until the death point is reached. 

The first group includes salts of monovalent metals.® 
The investigations of Raber (1920) have shown that the 
higher the valency of the anion (which is combined with 
the monovalent kation) the more rapid is the fall 
in resistance.^ 

In subsequent studies® it was found that the trivalent 
arsenate anion is more efficient than the bivalent molyb- 
date and sulphate and these in turn are more efficient 
than the univalent formate and chlorate.® Further 

^ Effects of this sort are also produced hy hypo- and hypertonic solu- 
tions, by drying, by moderate heat {e.g, 35° 0), by lack of oxygen, or by 
exposure to ordinary laboratory conditions. 

’ In some cases a temporary rise is observed, due to the fact that ions 
diffuse out of the tissue faster than they diffuse in. This is easily recog- 
nized because it is as pronounced with dead tissue as it is with living. 
See Osterhout (1918, D). 

Osterhout (1912, A). 

^TMa does not apply to OH, which is exceptional. 

“Raber, 0. L. (1921, A). 

" In these studies the solutions were not of the same concentration, but 
all had the conductivity of sea water, except the molybdate, which had 
the conductivity of 75% sea water plus 25% distilled water. Hence 
the conclusions stated above should be te-ken in a qualitative rather 
than a quantitative sense. 
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studies by RabeF indicate that the rise in resistance 
which is produced by bivalent and tri valent kations is 



Pig. 13. — Curves of net electrical resistance of Laminaria agardhii in 1793 c.c. NaCl 0.52 
M 4-207 c.c. CaCla 0.279 M with the addition of 0.01, 0.02, and 0.03 M NaOH. The per- 
centages were'calculated on the basis of the net resistance of the control. All readings were 
taken at 18® C. or corrected to this temperature. Each curve represents a single experiment 

less when they are combined with trivalent anions than 
when combined with univalent. 

The writer® has found that OH is more effective than 
any other anion in producing a fall in resistance. Since 


’■Rater, 0. L. (1921, B, 0). 
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100 PER CENT OP CONTROL 



were taken at 18° G. or corrc^ typical experiment. 

.V »-r — "XT / l 1 


were taken at ao typical expenmcii^. 

4 ? 'KT nTT to a mixture of 1793 cc. Na 
SI M 1 Sa, 0.279 M. The results are shown 

“ afpelTn te tere also made hy adding alkali to the 
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sea -water until a slight precipitate of Mg (OH), was 
formed. When tissue was placed in this its resistance 



Fig. 15. — Curve of net electrical resistance of Laminaria agardhii in 1975 c.c. sea water plus 
48 c.c: NaOH 0.22 M {pH about 10), unbroken line, and of a control in sea water, broken 
line. The percentages were calculated on the basis of the net resistance in sea water at the 
beginning of the experiment. The readings were taken at 18® C. or corrected to this figure. 
Each curve represents a single typical experiment. 

steadily decreased, falling to 68% in about six hours. 
(Fig. 15). Haas® has shown that in this case the pH 


* Haas, A. R. C. ( 1916, A) . From the table given by Haas it is evident 
that when the concentration of added HaOH is about 0.005 M (the writer 
used 0.0052 M) the burette reading has risen from 7.28 to about 7.33, 
giving a pH of about 10. 
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value is about 10. This is evident from Fig. 16, whicli 
shows the increase of pH value as alkali is added to sea 
water.^° It is therefore evident that small amounts of 
alkali affect the resistance. 



Fig. 16 . — Curve showing changes in the hydrogen ion concentration of sea water upon tlio 
addition of alkali at 21" C. Ordinates show the hydrogen ion concentration. In paasirii^ 
from 1X10-8 to 1X10-* the successive divisions are read as follows: 9, S, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, 5, 1 , 
each multiplied by 10-®. Absciss® show burette readings beginning at 7.28 cc. and endii 3 .ju^ 
at 9 c.c. The curve shows that on adding alkali to sea water the hydrogen ion concentratiorx 
at first falls rapidly and then very slowly until the magnesium hydrate has all been precipi~ 
tated. After this further additions of alkali cause a more rapid fall in the concentration of 
hydrogen ion, but this is soon checked by the precipitation of the calcium hydroxide. Aftojr 
the calcium hydroxide is all precipitated further additions of alkali will cause a correspondin*^ 
decrease in the concentration of the hydrogen ion. 

Tke efficiency of OH in decreasing resistance is strik- 
ingly shown ill Pig. 17, which illustrates the rapid fall 
of resistance in NaCl + Ca( 0 H )2 as compared witli 
NaCl + CaCL. 

Since the alkaline solution contains fewer calcium 
ions (though the concentration of calcium molecules is tlio 

^°The sea water was obtained from Woods Hole and was the same cts 
that used in the writer’s experiments. 
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same) an experiment was made in 
which, the concentration of cal- 
cium ions was kept undiminished. 
For this purpose there was added 
to a saturated solution of 
Ca( 0 H )2 (in distilled water) suffi- 
cient CaCl 2 1.42 M to make the 
conductivity equal to that of sea 
water. Tissue was placed in this 
and also in CaCL 0.278 M. In 
spite of the fact that the concen- 
tration of calcium ions was practi- 
cally the same in the two solutions 
the behavior of the tissue was 
markedly different. In pure 
CaCl 2 the net resistance rose to 
171% of the original net resis- 
tance while in CaClg + Ca(OH )2 
it rose to only 113%. At the end 
of forty-five minutes the resis- 
tance in CaClj was 146%, while in 
CaCl 2 +Ca(OH )2 it Avas only 23%. 

These experiments make it 
evident that small amounts of 
NaOH are able to produce a con- 
siderable increase in permea- 
bility.^’- 

Let us now consider those sub- 
stances which increase the resis- 
tance of the tissue. In general we 


loa PEE CENT 



1 HOUR 

Fig. 17. — Curves of net electrical 
resistance of Laminaria auardhii 
in a solution containing NaCl 97.2 
mols of NaCl to 2.8 moLs of CaCh 
(uppermost curve") ; a solution con- 
taining 97.2 mols NaCl to 2.8 mols 
Ca(OH)2 (middle curve) and in 
NaCl 0.52 M (lowest curve). All 
the solutions had the conductivity 
of sea water. All readings were 
taken at 18° C. or corrected to this 
temperature. Each curve repre- 
sents a single typical experiment. 


find thatbivalentkations are very effective in this respect’- 

“0/. Osterhout (1014, F). 


“Cy. Osterhout (1915, D). 
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and trivalent still more soJ® In most cases the effect is so 
striking that the addition of the solid salt to the sea 
■water, although decreasing the resistance of the solution, 
nevertheless increases the resistance of the living tissue 
so greatly that the net result is an increase in the resist- 
ance of the tissue plus solution. As this does not happen 



•with dead tissue the increase must be due to an alteration 
in the living protoplasm.^^ It is therefore evident that 
the current must flow in part through the living proto- 
plasm, as well as through the cell walls. 

In the case of certain bivalent kations (Mn, Co, Cd, Ni, 

“0/. Osterhout (1915, E). 

It miglit be suggested that the increase in resistance is due to a de- 
crease of the spaces between the protoplasmic masses brought about by an 
expansion of the protoplasm or by a shrinkage of the cell wall. Micro- 
scopic and macroscopic examination shows that this does not occur. Tlie 
tendency is, on the other hand, to increase the spaces between the cells, 
as the result of incipient plasmolysis. 

When dead Laminaria is transferred from sea water to CaCla 0.278 M 
there is a very slight shrinkage which, however, is entirely inadequate to 
cause a noticeable rise in resistance if it occurs in the cell walls of 
living tissue. 
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Zn) the addition to sea water of sufficient dry salt to 
make the concentration 0.005 M kept the resistance above 
that of the control for several hours (Fig. 18). In other 
cases (FeS 04 and SnCl 2 ) the resistance rose, but soon 
fell below that of the control.^® 

In similar experiments Avith trivalent and tetravalent 



Fia. 19. — Curve showing the net electrical resistance of Laminaria agardhii in lOOO c.c. sea 
water plus 10 c.c. CaCIa 5.0 M. Upper curve, living tissue; lower curve, dead tissue. All 
readings were taken at 18® C. or corrected to this temperature. Each curve represents a 

single experiment. 

kations it was found that while the resistance remained 
above that of the control for ten hours or more in the 
case of La (NOsls and Y (NO.i )3 tiiis was not the case^® 
with FeaCSOila and Th (N 03 ) 4 . 

These experiments were varied by adding strong 
solutions to the sea water in place of the dry salt. The 

“ In the case of SnClj this may be due to the acidity of the solution. 
The concentration is .005 M in the case of each of these salts. 

“ The solutions containing Fe^ (804)1 and Al, (804)1 were acid. The dry 
salts were added to the sea water in sufficient amounts to make the 
concentrations as follows: 0.042 M La(NOa)8, 0.006 M Ce(]Sr05)a, 0.007 
M, Y{NO^)zy 0.0025 M Fe^CSOJa, 0.01 M Al, (SO.,)!, 0.006 M Th (NOa)^. 
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result of sucli an experiment witli CaCl 2 is shown in Fig. 
19. It will be observed that while the resistance of 



Fig. 20. — Curves showing the net electrical resistance of Laminaria agardhii in solutions of 
the same conductivity as sea water, i.e., in LaCNOsls about 0.126 M, CaCla 0.278 M,, MnClt 
about 0.317 M, MgCla about 0.28 M and in NaCl 0.52 M, The curves for LaCNOala, MnCli 
and MgCh represent single typical experiments (all readings were taken at 18° C. or cor- 
rected to this temperature); the curves for CaCh and NaCl represent the averages of six or 
more experiments; probable error of the mean less than 10% of the mean (all readings were 
taken at 18° C. or corrected to this |;emperature) . 

the living tissue increases^'^ to 109.2% that of the dead 


The temporary fall at the start is due to the increased conductivity of 
the solution contained in the apparatus and in the cell walla. 
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tissue falls from 15.2% to 13.53%, thereby losing 11% of 
the resistance it had in sea water. This corresponds 
quite closely to the loss of resistance of the sea water 
itself upon the addition of this amount of CaClg. 

Experiments were also performed by placing tissue in 
solutions (having the same conductivity as sea water) 
which contained only one salt. It was found (Fig. 20) 
that the bivalent Ca, Ba, Sr, and Mn raised the resistance 
(increasing it to 160% or more) while the trivalent La 
and Ce gave a much greater rise (increasing it to 220% 
or more). On the other hand, Mg gave very little rise 
(increasing the resistance as a rule to not more than 
115%). In this respect its behavior is not unexpected, 
since it is usually less effective than other bivalent kations 
(as for example in antagonizing the effects of Na).^® 

It was found that Ulva (sea lettuce) and Zostera (eel 
grass) resemblfe Laminaria in showing a rise with MgClg 
and a much greater rise with CaCl2.^® Rhodymenia 
palmata (dulse) agrees with Laminaria in showing a 
rise in resistance in ^“CaClj, BaCL, SrCl2, MnCla, and 
NiCl2, and a greater rise in alum, Ce(N03)3, and 
La(N03)3. The rise with MgClg is less than with 
CaCl2, but the latter is less than that found with Lami- 
naria (Fig. 21). 

Experiments on frog sldn®^ showed a rapid rise in 
CaCls (resistance increased to 140%, or less) followed 
by a fall. In La(N03)3 the rise is greater (resistance 
increased to 190% or less) and in MgClj it is less 
(resistance increased to 110%, or less). It is evident 

‘"See Chapter IV. 

^ Osterhout (1919, A). 

^Osterhout (1919, A). 

^Cf. Osterhout (1919, C.). •,* • 
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that the behavior of frog skin in these solutions resem- 
bles that of Laminaria. On the other hand, such 
substances as NaOl and KOI produce in frog sMn and 
in Rhodymenia no rise, but only a fall of resistance, 
just as in Laminaria. 

Gray (1915) found that a rise in resistance is pro- 



Fia. 21. — Curves showing the effect of CaCh 0.278 M on the net electrical resistance of 
Laminaria agardhii (upper curve) and of Rhodymenia palmata (lower curve). The ordinates 
denote net electrical resistance. Temperature 17 =»= 2° C. Average of six experiments. 
Probable error of the mean less than 3% of the mean. 

duced in echinoderm eggs by La and Ce. Shearer (1919, 
B) was unable to find such an effect in bacteria. 

It was of especial interest to investigate the effect 
of the hydrogen ion, which in many respects behaves 
unlike other monovalent kations. The first experiments 
were made by adding to sea water a solution of HOI of 
the same conductivity as the sea water (about 0.119 M). 
The results are shown in Fig. 22. 

It will be seen that a rise occurred and that in higher 
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concentrations the maximnm was reached earlier, while 
in the lower concentrations it occurred later. It is evident 
that as the concentration increases, the rise in resistance 
is more rapid and the maximum point is passed more 
quicldy. If the concentration he sufficiently increased, 



92 Curves siiowine: net electrical resistance of Laminaria auardhUj^ sea water con- 

temperature. Each curve represents a single typical experiment. 


the period of increased resistance becomes less and less, 
until it becomes difficult to detect it. The relation between 
concentration and changes in resistance is better shown 


in Pig. 23. ^ . 

Experiments with acetic acid also showed a rise 

in resistance. 
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.001 .01 .016 .02 .0311 

Fig. 23. — Curves of net electrical resistance of Laminaria agardhii in sea water containing 
various amounts of HCl. The ordinates represent net resistance. The abscissie represent 
concentrations of HCl. All readings are taken at 18° C. or corrected to this temperature. 
Each curve represents a single typical experiment. 

In the previous experiments with alkali^^ it was found 

“C/. Osterhout (1914, F). 
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necessary to employ a solution containing NaCl+CaCla, 
since the addition of alkali to sea water causes a precipi- 
tate of Mg (OH) 2 - In order to compare the effect of acid 
with that of alkali a solution of HCl having the same 



MINUTES 

showing net electrical resistance of Laminaria aqardhii in 1793 o.c. NaCl 
U.o2 M -1-207 c.c. CaCli 0.279 Af containing various amounts of HCl, as shown by the 
ngures attached to the curves. Each curve represents a single experiment. All readings 
were taken at 18° C. or corrected to this temperature. 

conductivity as the sea water was added to a solution 
containing 1793 cc. NaCl 0.52 M + 207 ec. CaClg 0.278 M 
(this solution had the same conductivity as sea water). 
The results are shown in Fig. 24; it will be noted that 
they are in good agreement with those obtained by adding 
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acid to sea water. These relations are still more clearly 
shown when the results are plotted as shown in Fig. 25. 
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These results present a marked contrast to those 
obtained by the use of alkali ; with the latter there is no 
rise in resistance, but, on the contrary, a fairly rapid 
fall which continues until the death point is reached. 

In view of the great importance of acid and alkali in 
life processes these results deserve especial consideration 
since it would seem that slight changes in the reaction of 
the medium affect conductivity and permeability. 

It may be added that experiments with frog skin"^ 
showed that in this case also HCl produces a rapid rise 
in resistance followed by a fall. Shearer (1919, A) found 
a rise in the case of bacteria. 

The writer has also found^'* that high concentrations 
of KCN (0.01 to 0.381 M) produce a slight temporary 
rise in the resistance of Laminaria.^^ 

It is of considerable interest to find that certain 
organic substances are able to increase resistance. As 
an example of this we may consider experiments witli 
bile salts."® In these investigations Na-taurocholato was 
added to the sea water, which was then restored to its 
normal conductivity and made approximately neutral 
to litmus.^’’ All concentrations employed produced an 
immediate increase in resistance followed by a fall, 
as illustrated in Pig. 26. Under the conditions of tin; 
experiment, the rise lasted about an hour. An inc,reaso in 
resistance was also observed with Ulva rigida (sea 

“C/. Osterhout (1019, C). 

“Osterhout (1017, A). 

” Possibly this might have been greater had not the solution 
been alkaline. 

” Osterhout (1919, B) . 

"The amounts varied from 0,8 to 1.5 gm. added to lOOO c.c. of sea 
water. If the Na-taurocholate were pure 1 gm. in 1000 c.c. would make 
the concentration about 0.002 M, but its purity is doubtful. 
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lettuce) and RJiodymenia palmata (dulse) ; in the latter 
case it was much less than in Laminaria. 

An increase has also been observed in experiments 
with ether, chloroform, chloral hydrate, and alcohol.^s 



26. — Curve showing rise in net electrical resistance of Laminaria anardhii produced by 
adding 1 gm, of Na-taurocholate to 1000 o.o. of sea water (solid line). Control in seawater, 
dotted line. Average of two experiments; probable error of the mean less than 2.3% of the 
mean. Temperature 1 9 st 2° C. 

The question arises whether the rise due to these 
organic, substances differs from that produced by inor- 
ganic salts and by acids. The writer is inclined to believe 
that this may be the case, but prefers to await the 
results of additional experimentation before reaching a 
definite decision. 


^ See Chapter V. 
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'^I’Ik! fjict iliiii ill nil ili('.s(' caHi'H <li('r(‘ is a, riHt! in 
■(‘sisiaiKK' f<>II()\v('(l by a fall .sii^/^i'sbs lliai then' am 
Avn proc.csHi'H ai work, oiu' prodnciii.a; an incmaHi' and l.ln* 
lilicr a, d('c.ma,s('. 1 n order io piidiin* a nieelianisui wliiidi 

vonid aec.oiiiit for iliiH the wrih'r liaa aHsiiniial that at 
lie wnrl’acai of the ci'II tlun'e is a snhstaiiee, yj/, rorrninjj; 
i coiitinnons layer-'* whoso thickness deternunes the 
nnoiint of ri'sisi.aiua'. It is assiinnal thal the Ihii’kness 
if this layi'r is increased by ilii' bnaikinj^ down of a 
aibstance, A, to fonii I\l, according: to the inoiionioleciilar 
•(‘action d— ->A/. Ai, the same linii' M breaks down to 
orm a snhslaiic.(‘, />’, accord in, ii; to ihe rnoiioinolecular 
■eaction, ilf — >-/>’. 'FIk' two ri'actions go on siinnlian- 
lously according to the schenu'"'* A — >-il / — >■ li. 

It is obvious that if the rat(‘s of the reactions am 
ncli that J\I is foruK'd as raiiidly as it is d(>coni|)os(‘d, it 
Kill remain constant in amount; and that an increase in 
he velocity of the first n'action will cause M to increase, 
rliile an increase in the vi'Iocity of the second ri'action 
Kill cause il/ to d(‘cr(‘as('. 

ddie nature of this proc(‘ss is evident from a considera- 
ion of Fig. 27 . If ihe reservoir A he lilh'd with water 
Khil(‘ M and H are (‘inply, and if water he allowed to 
low from A iido M, the amount of wati'r in /!/ (for 
onvenience this amount is calhal y) will first incn'ase 
.11(1 th(‘n (l(‘cr(‘ase. d’lu* rate of incn'asi' and di'cri'ase 
.11(1 the maximum aitaiiu'd will depend on tlu' relation 
'ctwei'ii Ihe two outh'ts A", and A'... VV(‘ ma,v sup[)os(^ 
hat if A'l is (‘ipial in dianu'lcr io A'«. we get the upper 

* It in that hyfJot hfHtH will apply if ih«^ Inyc^r Ih not 

ml.iiiuouH II nil iilwi if < In* hi pr(>p<*i*( i<‘H of th<* in othin' (liiui 

mt of tliicknwB. 

niK’tionH ri^gardtKl aa raviTHilila or pra^tirally bo. 
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curve shown in the figure, while if is less than we 
get the lower curve (in the latter case both outlets are 
supposed to he smaller than in the former). This is 
analogous to what occurs in the reaction A — 
if Aj is the velocity constant of A — >M and K 2 is tb.e 
velocity constant of M — 

We assume that in sea water A is renewed as fast 



as it is decomposed and has the constant value 2700, and 
that M has the constant value 90. On transferring from 
sea water to NaCl 0.52 M the production of A ceases, but 
A continues to break down to form M and B. The velocity 
constants®^ in NaCl are taken as A:i= 0.018 and ^ 2 = 0 . 540 . 

We may now calculate the resistance, putting Net 
Eesistance=iE+10, 'because the base line of the death. 


Osterhout (1916, D). 
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curve, as shown in Fig. 28, is not zero but ten. M is 
therefore equal to the resistance of the living tissue after 
the resistance of the dead tissue and the resistance of 
the apparatus has been subtracted. We may call this the 
residual resistance, while the resistance of the living 
tissue minus that of the apparatus is called the 
net resistance. 



Fig. 28. — Death curve of Laminaria agardhii in NaCl 0,52 M. The curve shows the cal- 
culated value of the resistance: the observed values are shown by the i>oint8 (0» O)* All 
readings were made at 15° C. or corrected to this temperature. Each point represents the 
average of ten or more experiments. Probable error of the mean less than 10% of the mean. 

In our calculations we may employ the methods used in 
calculating the decomposition of radioactive substances.®^ 

If we start with A and M in equilibrium in sea water 
according to the scheme A — *-M. — >B, and if the value 
of A is called A^ and that of M is called Mq, the amount of 
M which is formed in each unit of time is AqK-i, and the 
amount of M which decomposes in each unit of time is 
MoKi,. Since at equilibrium, AoKi=MqK 2 , the value of 
M remains constant. 

If the tissue is transferred to NaCl 0.52 M we have at 


“Rutherford, E. (1913) p. 421. 
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the instant of transfer the follomng values: Ao = 2700, 
Mo=90, A'i=0.018, and A'2=0-5'i0. As no more of A is 
produced Aq diminishes and at the end of time T has the 

value Ar==Aoe ^ During exposure to NaCl a cer- 
tain amount of M is formed from A. Some of this dis- 
appears during exposure. The amount which remains 
at the time T may be called M j,. At the time T the 
amount of which disappears in unit time is M^K^. 
At this time the amount of M produced in unit time is 


Aj,K^ = A^e 


The change in Mj, occurring in unit time, which we may 
, dMf 

w 

formed and the amount decomposed, or 


call is equal to the difference between the amount 


dMr , 


- KjT 


K., 




The solution of this equation is of the form 


— K-^ •— KoT. 

M^ — AQ(ae ^ + 6e ^ ) 


By 


substitution it is found that a 


K^ 

Ki-Ki 


Since = o when T = o, b= rH 

Thus 

Aj — Ai 


or JW.=2700 




K,-K, 


) (6- 


■KxT 




We must also consider that at the beginning of the 
exposure to NaCl 0.52 M there was present a certain 
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amount of M (this was called Mo) which diminished dur- 
ing exposure, and the amount remaining at the time T 

is MoC ^ . If this is added to the amount of M pro- 
duced from A during exposure we get (substituting the 
Value Mo=90) 


Total amount of Jkf=2700( :.>-^%. ) 

il.2 — Al 


■lUT 


<\ml since Net Eosistancc — M + 10 (because the base line 
of the curve is taken as 10) we have 

) (e ^ -e ^ ^ 


Net Resistance = 2700 ( 


K^-K, 


^ )+90e ""-‘-1-10 


If we calculate the resistance by means of this for- 
mula we get the curve given in Pig. 28, which shows a 
close agreement between the observed and calculated 
Values. It is therefore evident that, whether our picture 
of the underlying mechanism is correct or not, it leads 
to an equation which enables us to predict the death 
curve with considerable accuracy. The predictive value 
of the equation is quite independent of the assumptions 
which led up to it, and while it creates a presumption 
in favor of these assumptions, it of course does nothing 
more. It is hardly necessary to emphasize that equations 
which enable us to predict the course of vital pro- 
cesses are a prime necessity in biology, since they make 
it possible to employ the methods by which the exact 
sciences have been able to make rapid progress. 

It is evident that we are able to follow the progress of 


rp 

“The values e ^ and e 2 xnay be obtained from Table IV 
in the Smithsonian Mathematical Tables, Hyperbolic Functions, by G. F. 
Becker and C. E. Van Orstrand, 1909. See also Mellor, J. W. (1909) pp. 

16 , 98 , 118 . 
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death in this case just as a chemist follows the progress 
of a reaction in vitro. This has also been found to be the 
case in experiments with a great number of toxic sub- 
stances and seems to be of very general applicability. 

TABLE I.* 


Net electrical resistance of Laminaria in NaCl 0.52 M. The resistance in sea 
water (the normal environment) is taken as 100 per cent. 


Time. 

Resistance. 

Ki. 

Observed. 

Calculated. 

From observed 
values. 

From calculated 
values. 

min. 

per cent 

per cent 



10 

87.50 

87.76 

0.0065 

0.0064 

20 

73.01 

74.96 

0.0077 

0.0071 

30 

62.51 

64.26 

0.0078 

0.0073 

40 

55.30 

55.32 

0.0075 

0.0075 

50 

48.81 

47.86 

0.0073 

0.0075 

60 

40.21 

41.62 

0.0079 

0.0076 

70 

36.79 

36.41 

0.0075 

0.0076 

80 

32.41 

32.06 

0.0076 

0.0076 

90 

27.52 

28.43 

0.0079 

0.0077 

100 

24.69 

25.39 

0.0079 

0.0077 

110 

23.00 

22.86 

0.0076 

0.0077 

120 

22.82 

20.74 

0.0071 

0.0077 

150 

16.51 

16.26 

0.0076 

0.0077 

180 

14.54 

13.65 

0.0072 

0.0077 

Average 

0.0075 

0.0075 


* All readings were made at 15°C., or corrected to this temperature. 


If we were unaware that the death curve in NaCl 0.52 
M represented two consecutive reactions, and supposed 
it to represent a simple monomolecular reaction (M — v 
B), we should calculate its velocity constant (which we 
may call K^) by the usual formula;®^ 

If we make this calculation, employing for this pur- 

** Common logarithms are used for convenience. We put a = 100 — 10 
and & — X = if •— 10. 
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pose tFe calculated values given in the third column of 
Table I, we obtain the values of the velocity constant 
Kg given in the fifth column of the table. 

It is evident from an inspection of these values that 
the velocity constant Kg falls below the average value at 
the start. 

The amount by which it falls below the average value 
will depend on the relation -f- K 2 . Wlien and K 2 
are nearly equal, the velocity constant falls a good deal 
below the average value at the start, but as the difference 
between them is increased the velocity constant will he 
found to fall less and less below the average level at the 
start.®® This is easily shown by assuming various values®® 
of El and E'j. 

From this it follows that we can tell something about 
E 1 - 7 -E 2 from the experimental values of E^- It is 
evident that in the present case the experimental values 
of E point to the relation ATg -r- = 30 (or - 4 - IE's = 

30) . This relation was actually assumed by the writer, in 
order to fit, not the NaCl curve, hut antagonism curves®’^ 
in various mixtures of NaCl + CaCla. It is therefore a 
striking confirmation of the general correctness of the 
underlying assumption that we are also able by means of 
this assumption to fit the NaCl curve so closely. 

In general, where a chemical reaction is slower at 
the start than is expected, we may suspect that we have 

It should be noted that we get the same result ( as regards falling 

below the average at the start) when JBCi -- = 30 as when 
= 30. With certain relations of the constant may be above 

the average value at the start. 

*®When the values of Kx and are changed, the concentrations of A 
and M must also be changed in such a way that Cone. A -r- Cone. M = 
Kx-^Ki if we wish the concentrations of A and M to remain constant 
in the normal environment. 

«"See Chapter IV. 
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to do, not witli a simple reaction, but 'with consecutive 
reactions of the kind here described.®* 

This explanation also applies to a considerable num- 
ber of other cases of toxic action. 

It is of interest to note that in all these cases death be- 



Fig. 29. — Curve showing the net electrical resistance of Laminaria agardhii in CaCh 0.278 M, 
Unbroken line, observed values; broken line, calculated values. All observations were made 
at 18° C. or corrected to this figure. Average of ten or more observations. Probable error 
of the mean leas than 10% of the mean. 

haves as a reaction which is continually going on, but at a 
very slow rate until accelerated by the toxic agent. We 
have assumed this acceleration to consist partly in the 
increase of the velocity constant and partly in the stopping 
of the reaction 0 — >~A, causing a decrease in the sub- 
stance (M) to which normal permeability (and perhaps 
other normal properties) are due. 


Mellor, J. W. (1909), Chapter VI. 


MJC(JIIANLSM OF PJlOCI']SS OF DJ^Ara (i5 


It inay ])r()ve to l)o jj^coiorally true that (hoith holuivoH 
an a. mononiol(‘(oilar l•oa(‘.iioll, wliic.h in iiihil>it('(l (or 
acceioraU'd) at tli(' .slari.. Th<‘ a,.s.sinnpti(m of cioiiK('outi vt* 
roaotioiiH affords an (^xjilaiiatiou not only of tlni inhibi- 
tion (or accciloration) at tint start, but also of tho fact 
that up to a ('.(‘ftain point i.hc nuiction ai)p(uirH l.o b(^ 


I'AHLK II. 


Net elniricni rvsistanco of Latninarla in (UiCh (Ki'!7HM. Thv rrsislafirr in sra 
VHittr {(hr normal vnoironmonl) is tahrn as 



INt ('(‘lit., of iH'l. rouHlfincp in 

^ ill hourn. 




OIjh. 

(Jiihi, 

1 

151.0 

152.0 

2 

152.1 

M8.0 

3 

M3. 2 

130.5 

4 

128. 8 

.123.8 

5 

117.2 

1 12.2 

0 

lOI .8 

101.8 

10 

07.70 

00.50 

25 

23.00 

21 .70 

50 

11.0 

10.70 

80 

n.o 

10.07 

100 




* Tho tiuuiHuromoiil.H ww iniulo Jit Ih" or corrt'cioti to thin 

hgiiro. lOacli (‘X|M‘r5ujorita.l ligtirt^ in Uio av<o*j4((^ obtuiiMal from 0 or moro 
oxporimoulH. Prohahlt^ orror of tho luoan U'hh than 10 % of tho moan. 


rcviirsiblc. The bitten’ fact will be fully eliseusseed in a 
aubsecinent cluipter. 

It is (evideuit that if tlue theory of tine writeo’ is sound, 
tlie eeiuation which allows us to prislict tine death cui-vi' 
in exiieriments with Na(Jl should ajiply (ujually well in the 
case of experiimuits with daOb.. 'rids is the ensee, as is 
evident from Fije;. 29 and 'Pable II (in this case wii put 
/s:i^- .-d).()()lH and K., 0.0295). 

When the curve has a ma.ximum, the lunglit of the 
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TnaYiTTinm may be approximately ascertained by means 
of the formula.®^ 

Manmum resistance = 2830 ^ ~ + 10 

In tbe present case 5riH-A2=0.0018-i-0.0295=l-T-16.3889. 
Hence we may, for convenience, put Ki — 1 and = 
16.3889. We then have Maximum resistance =2380 

16.3889 

( i ) 15.3889 ^ 10 = 153.98. 

U6.3889y 

The actual maximum found by calculating the curve 
is close to 153.94 (which occurs at 75 minutes). Such 
a close approximation must not, however, be expected 
in most cases. 

Where the maximum of the curve is known and it is 
desired to find the relation (as a preliminary 

step toward ascertaining the values of and by 
trial) we may plot a series of values of as 

ordinates, and maxima (obtained by calculation) 
as abscissae, and thus approximate graphically to the 
desired figure. 

When the height of the maximum is known, the time 
at which the maximum occurs may be found as follows : 
When the maximum is attained the value of M may 
be called M max and the value of A may be called Ayj. 

®®Tliis may be regarded as an approximation formula. We consider 
that tbe value of A before any of it has decomposed to form M and 5, 
is 3050 and if this is substituted for 2830 in the formula it will give 
exact values, provided the constants are not changed as M increases from 
0 to the maximum. But if If increases from 0 to 90 with one set of 
constants and then from 90 to the maximum with another set, the formula 
no longer holds and the approximation formula may be used. Cf. Mellor, 
J. W. (1909) p. 115. In the formula as given by Mellor a misprint occurs. 
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Since at this time M is formed as rapidly as it is decom- 
posed, we ha ve 


= M max jRTg 
Aj, = M max K 2 

At the start (in sea water) the value of A was 2700, but 
it has now diminished to a fraction represented by 


( MmaxKt\ 

I -4-2700. We can easily find out how long 

it requires to reach this value, for, as the reaction A — ► M 
is monomolecular, we may write 


At =2700« 


-KiT 


M max K 
Ki 


M max Ki 

2700 Ki 

Knowing the values of M max, Ki and Kj we can find 

the value of T by looking up the value of e in 

a table.^® 

In the present instance we have M max = 153.94 — 
10 = 143.94 
Hence 


(143.94) 0.029.5 
(2700) 0.0018 


- (0.0018 ) T 
e 


and 0.87372= e ~ (0.0018)7 


We find from the table that 

^-0.135^^ -(0.0018) 75 
Whence T = 75 


0.87372 


It should be noted that multiplying Ki and Kj by the 


Table IV in the Smithsonian Mathematical Tables, Hyperbolic 
Functions, by G. F. Becker and C. E. Van Orstrand, 1909. See also 
Van Orstrand, C. E. (1921). 
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same factor is equivalent to dividing all the abscissae by 
the same factor and that in the case of a curve which 
rises and falls, this does not change the height of the 
maximum. If, therefore, both reactions have the same 
temperature coefficient, raising the temperature is equiv- 
alent to multiplying both and by the same factor 
and the maximum will not be changed. But if the reac- 
tions have different temperature coefficients this will not 
be true. 

Perhaps it may be desirable in this connection to add 
a word regarding the measurement of life processes. The 
development of quantitative methods in biology depends 
largely on finding means of measuring the speed of life 
processes. In most cases the absolute rate is of less 
importance that the relative rate (e. g., the normal veloc- 
ity compared with that observed under the influence of a 
reagent). Examination of the literature shows that the 
determination of relative rates is frequently made in a 
faulty manner, which might easily be avoided by a slight 
change of method. 

As an illustration of this we may consider the processes 
shown in Fig. 30. In the case of Curve A the process is 
twice as rapid as in the case of Curve B. This is shown by 
the fact that the abscissae of A are everywhere one-half 
those of B. This means that the velocity constants of A 
are twice those of B^^ In other words the velocity con- 
stants are inversely proportional to the abscissae, or in- 
versely proportional to the times required to bring 
the reaction to the same stage^^ {e.g. one-half com- 
pleted). This is true for chemical processes in general, 
not only for reactions of the first order (where a 

“0/. Osterhout (1918, B). 

*‘0f. Osterhout (1918, B). 
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single substance 

higher orders ^ and antocatalysis-"* 

as well as for conseciitive proceeds at 

It follows that when a ^ ean corn- 

different rates under different +c,iHTiff the recip- 



QO MIN. 


• f j5 The 

C is obtained by averag g it IS not nccessary 


abscisSfiB 01 ^ '„;r..r+hpabsci 8 Sfleoi A 

C is obtained by averaging , . t ;4* i a -nnf TieCGSSary 

:-.=rsSs=v?--- 

Whenever the initial compare the times 

respect to concentration ^l^ese bring 

required for equal amoun ’ band, one 

the reaebon to the aame stage. If , ™ the 

attempts to arrive at fte L is f re- 
amounts of ie can easily fall 

ci uently done m 

« The principle holds for [ e^„ot, Cf. Osterhout (1917, M) . 

are multiplied hy the same factor, otherwise 
«0/. Mellor (1909) p- 291. 
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into serious error. This is evident from Fig. 30 which 
shows that while the abscissa of A at any point is just 
half that of B, no such relation obtains among the ordin- 
ates.'*® For example at 40 minutes, the ordinate of B 
is twice as great as that of A, while at 4 minutes, it is 
less than 1.1 times that of A. Hence it is evident that 
we should compare abscissae rather than ordinates (i.e., 
times required to do equal amounts of work rather than 
amounts of work performed in equal times). 

The principle is sufficiently obvious where successive 
determinations are made and curves are drawn. But 
there is a common type of experimentation in which, for 
various reasons, a single observation at one rate is com- 
pared with a single observation at another rate. The 
principle in question is then easily overlooked. In some 
cases this leads to serious errors.^® 

It is therefore evident that when we average time 
curves, we should, whenever possible, average abscissa; 
rather than ordinates. Thus for example, in Fig. 30 the 
average of Curves A and B would be Curve C, obtained by 
averaging the absciss* of Curves A and B : this gives a 
curve whose velocity constants are the arithmetical mean 
of those of A and B. On the other hand, by averaging 
ordinates we obtain Curve D, which does not follow the 
formula characteristic of the other two curves. 

It may be desirable to point out that these methods 
may be advantageously applied to the measurement 
of toxicity.*^ 

*®We cannot avoid the difficulty by comparing the rates of the two 
processes at a given time; for the rates so obtained will bear no constant 
ratio to each other. Only when they are compared at the same stage of 
the reaction will they show a constant relation; this gives the relation 
between the velocity constants. 

^®For a discussion of this see Osterhout (1918, B), 

Cf. Osterhout (1915, Q-). 
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One striking result of the investigations on toxicity 
carried out hy the writer is to emphasize the fact that the 
apparent toxicity of two substances may depend very 
largely upon the stage of the reaction at which the meas- 



Fig. 31. — Curves showing changes in the net electrical resistance of tissues in two toxic 
solutions, A and B (the latter causes a rise followed by a fall in resistance). Toxicity may be 
measured by determining the time required to carry the reaction to a definite stage, as, for 
example, to 55% which is half way between the normal condition and the death point. 

urement is made. This is evident from an inspection of 
the curves in Fig. 31. These represent the electrical 
resistance of Laminaria in sea water and in two toxic 
solutions. If the tissue he placed in a solution of NaCl 
of the same conductivity as sea water, the resistance falls, 
somewhat as shown in Curve A, until it reaches the death 
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point. If, on the other hand, the tissue be placed in a 
solution of some substance which causes a rise, followed 
by a fall in resistance, we may get a curve somewhat like 
that shown at B. 

The most common method of measuring the toxicity of 
a solution is to determine the time necessary to cause 
death. But it is evident from an inspection of the curves 
that it is impossible to determine the precise moment of 
death, since the death curves approach the axis asymptot- 
ically. This is doubtless true of death in all cases. It 
is therefore obvious that the death point does not offer 
a perfectly satisfactory criterion of toxicity. 

We may avoid this difficulty by taldng as a criterion 
the time needed to reach any convenient point on the 
curve, as, for example, 55% (half way between the normal 
condition and the death point). This may be determined 
with a good deal of precision by the measurement of elec- 
trical resistance or by any method which permits us 
to follow the reaction accurately from moment to moment. 
But where this cannot be done, we may employ other 
criteria. We may assume that as the reaction goes on, 
certain phenomena appear at definite points on the curve, 
such, for example, as changes in metabolism, cessation 
of motion, or loss of irritability. The employinent of 
such criteria may give trustworthy results in many cases 
if proper precautions be taken. 

In the employment of any of these criteria, except 
that of death, we may meet the difficulty that the relative 
toxicity of two substances may vary greatly according to 
the point in the curve at which the comparison is made. 
Let us suppose that two toxic substances are so chosen 
that they produce death at about the same time, giving 
curves as shown in Fig. 31. They must be regarded 
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as equally toxic if we adopt deatE as the criterion, 
but as unequally toxic if we take any other criterion. For 
example at 90%, A appears to be seven times as toxic as B. 

It is clear that we cannot escape from this difficulty 
by comparing the effects produced in equal times. 

In view of these facts it is obviously undesirable to 
compare results obtained by the use of unlike criteria, 
as is often done. 

Another method is to measure the degree of recovery 
which is found where tissues are taken from toxic solu- 
tions and replaced in sea water. This will be explained 
more fully in Chapter III. It has many advantages which 
entitle it to serious consideration. The writer has found 
that death in many toxic substances, as measured by the 
electrical method, follows approximately the course of a 
monomolecular reaction. In such cases the constants 
which express the reaction velocities of the two reactions 
afford a measure of their relative toxicity. In cases 
where such constants cannot be used, but where the com- 
plete curve can be obtained, it would be possible to adopt, 
as an arbitrary standard, the time necessary for the 
reaction to proceed half way to the death point. But, 
when the curves are related to each other as are A and B 
in Pig. 31, it may be desirable to use some other criterion. 
It is in any case desirable to give the whole curve, when- 
ever possible, so that the reader may apply his own 
criterion. The ease with which complete curves can be 
obtained by determining electrical resistance may render 
this method useful, especially since the writer has found 
it possible to apply it to all sorts of plant tissues as well 
as to some animal tissues. 

The electrical method is not restricted to solutions 
of the same conductivity. For example, we find that 
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NaCl 0.52 M and CaClg 0.278 M have the same conduct- 
tivity as sea water. If we wish to compare the toxicity 
of NaCl 0.278 M with that of CaCl 2 0.278 M we may dilute 
the sea water until it has the conductivity of NaCl 0.278 
M. Tissue placed in this may he used as a control. At 
the outset we make the resistance of the control equal 
to that of the tissue in NaCl 0.278 M, or we divide the 
resistance of the control by a figure which reduces it to 
the same value (and divide all subsequent reading's 
of the control by the same figure). We then express all 
readings of the tissue in NaCl 0.278 M as per cent, of the 
reading of the control which is taken at the same time. 
All readings of the tissue in CaClj 0.278 M are likewise 
expressed as percentage of the readings of a control in 
sea water having the same conductivity as CaClg 0.278 M. 
Stronger solutions may be treated in the same way, using 
sea water which has been concentrated by evaporation. 

Attention may be called to a further difficulty in deter- 
mining toxicity. If tissue of Laminaria be transferred 
from sea water to pure solutions of toxic salts their 
relative toxicity sometimes appears to be different from 
that which is observed when the same substances are 
added directly to the sea water. Similar considerations 
may be found- to apply to animals and plants which live 
on land or in fresh water, in which eases Ringer’s solu- 
tion or the water of soils and rivers may play the same 
role as the sea water in experiments with marine forma. 
These differences depend largely on the antagonistic 
action of salts, which will be discussed in Chapter IV. 

It may be added that in some cases variations in th.e 
supply of oxygen may cause changes in relative toxicity ; 
and in view of the fact that the temperature coefficient 
is not the same in all cases of toxic action it seenns 
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desh’able to carry out detenainations as far as possible 
at a standard temperature, preferably at 18° C. 

In conclusion, attention may bc^ drawn to the effects of 
ieinperalure'^ upon eons(>cutive reae.tions such ns are here 
assumed to bo responsible for the phenomena with which 
wo are dealing. The temperature coefficient of death in 
NaCl 0.52 My and GaOL 0.278 M is not far from 2. 

The temi)orature coeflicients of life processes have 
within the last few years attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion. Interest has chielly centred jUxuit tluv (luestion 
whether life processes have the temperature coefficients 
of ordinary chemical reactions and whether investiga- 
tions of this sort enable us to distinguish between 
chemical and physical processes (on the ground that 
in general, the latter possess lower temperature coeffi- 
cients than the former). 

In thcs(^ dhsciissionH of life proc(*ss(^s it is generally 
asstinuHl tliat w(‘ ar(> (hulling with siiniile cluiinic.al riuuj- 
tions. A littl(i eonsidcnuition shows that this cannot always 
(or (•viiii coniinonly) he tlie casiu Most siibstanc.es fornuHl 
in tlu! organism are also hroken down, and the amount 
pn'Himt must (h^pimd on tlu' r<'lativ(‘ ratt^s of formation 
and of decomposition. Ghang(‘ of bmipm-atinai may aff(!ct 
couHecutive reactions in an (‘iitiridy diffmanit nnuiinn- from 
simple reactions (in which the substance formed is not 
at once broken down)- made clear by a 

concrete illustration. 

Lot us tak(i for this pTiriiose the death curve in NaGl 
(Curve 1, Tabhi 111) and consider tln^ effeset of raising the 
t(imperatur<! 10" C. If both reactions have th<‘ t(uni)era,- 
ture coefficimd. 2, A', Ix'comes O.OlU) and AL Ix'c.onu's 1.080. 

'‘"Cy. Onierhout (UH7, /(/). Kor the Icinpcraitirc f.ocniciciitH of 
and dead iiHHtieH in Hoa water H(*e! p. 
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The values of M under these conditions are given in Table 
III (Curve II). Inspection of the table, and of the curves 
in Fig. 32, shows that at the higher temperature it re- 



Pia. 32. — Curves showing the value of M when the velocity constants have the values 

given below. 

Curve Ki Kx 

I 0.018 0.540 

II 0.036 1.080 

HI 0.0216 1.080 

^ IV 0.036 0.648 

derived from Curve I by assuming that the temperature is raised 
reactions have the temperature coefficient 2 we obtain Curve II* if the 
coefficients are 1.2 and 2 respectively we obtain Curve III; if the coefficients are 2 aud 1.2 
respectively we obtain Curve IV. 


quires just half as long to produce the same amount of 
chemical action as at the lower. Hence the consecutive 
reaction appears to behave in this instance like a 
simple reaction. 
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The result will be qiaite different if the two reac- 
tions have different temperature coefficients. Let us 
suppose that the speed of the reaction A — >-M is deter- 
mined by diffusion (as happens in some heterogeneous 
reactions) and has in consequence a low temperature 
coefficient which we will assume to be 1.2. Assuming that 
the reaction M — *-B has a temperature coefficient 2 we 


TAHIJj] 111. 




Viiluo of M. 


Time. 

Curvi) L 

Ki . 0,018 
/vj O.fi'lO 

Curve n. 

Ki - : ().o:m 

A'j V. 1 . 080 

Curve HI. 

/Cl — 0.021(1 
A'a - - 1 .080 

Curve IV. 
Ax;:=0.()ao 

Kt-— 0.(548 

min. 





10 

87.70 

74.90 

64.3!) 

120.70 

20 

74.90 

55.32 

53.82 

87.31 

30 

04,20 

41.02 

45.31 

03.04 

40 

55.32 

32.00 

38.45 

47.63 

50 

47.80 

25.35 

32.92 

36.26 

00 

41.02 

20.74 

28.47 

28.32 

90 

28.43 

13.05 

19.62 

16.22 


lind than on raising the t(!mp(n-a,tnre 10“ 0., K’ becomes 
0.0216 and becomes 1.080. The values under these 
conditions are given in Table III (Curve III). 

Let us now consider the effect when the temperature 
coefficient of the first reaction is 2 and that of the second 
is 1.2. On raising the temperature 10“ C. becomes 
0.086 and AC bcH'.omos 0.648. Tlu) vahuis ai‘e given 
in Table III (Curve IV). The form of the curve is quite 
different from that of the others in that there is first a 
rise followed by a fall. In experimental work a short 
period of rise might be overlooked or regarded as due 
to experimental error or some disturbing (“inhibiting”) 
factor, such as is commonly assumed to account for delay 
at the be^nning of a reaction. 

If the observer supposed that ho had to do with a 
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simple reaction of tlie type M — and proceeded to 
calculate the velocity constant, he would obtain the values 
given in Table IV. 

A consideration of these values is very instructive. 
It is evident that when the relation K ^ — K ^ has a certain 
value (as in Curves I and II where K ^ x = the 


TABLE IV. 

Apparerit velocity constants obtained on the supposition that the process is a 

simple reaction. 


Time. 

Apparent velocity constant. 

Curve I, 

Ki = 0.01S 
= 0.540 

Curve II. 
jK:i = 0.036 

^3= 1.080 

Curve III. 

Ii:i = 0.0216 
ii:, = 1.080 

Curve IV. 
Ki==0 036 

Ki s= 0 48 

min. 





10 

0.0064 

0.013 

0.022 


20 

0.0071 

0.014 

0.016 

0.0033 

30 

0.0073 

0.015 

0.014 

0.0074 

40 

0.0075 

0.015 

0.013 

0.0095 

50 

0.0075 

0.015 

0.012 

0.011 

60 

0.0076 

0.015 

0.012 

0.012 

90 

0-0077 

0.015 

0.011 

0.013 


reaction appears to proceed as a monomolecular reaction 
which is somewhat “inhibited” at the start, while with 
other values it may appear to be greatly inhibited at the 
start (Curve IV, K ^ = 1S) or to go much faster in 
the beginning than is expected (Curve III, K 2-^Ki=50). 

These facts deserve consideration in interpreting the 
temperature coefficients of consecutive reactions, to 
which category many life processes undoubtedly belong.®® 


"Mellor (1909), p. 113. 

“Of. Loeb (1912, D), p.. 212. 




CHAPTER III 


INJURY AND recovery 

An investigation of the process of death ItjatlH uh 
naturally to a study of the power of the organiHm to 
recover from exposure to unfavorable influences. 

An interesting aspect of this subject is the conn<‘<-ti<»n 
between injury and permeability. In the opinion of hoiii** 
writers permeability is a relatively fixed property of the 
cell which changes only as the result of injury, and i h 1 h(*ii 
altered^ irreversibly, while others assume that revtirHible 
changes in permeability may form a normal part of the 
activities of the ceU.- In view of the fact that HU<‘li 
changes may control metabolism it seemed deairal>l<^ to 
the writer to investigate them by determining <!OiuIu<-- 
tivity, since (as will be shown in Chapter VI) an i 
in conductivity indicates an increase in permonhili ty, and 
since it is also possible to calculate the increase! in pr(>i<i 
plasmic conductivity (and hence of permeability) as dis 
tinguished from the increase in the conductivity of the 
tissue as a whole. 

The following will serve to illustrate the mcd.luxl of 
experimentation.® Tissue which had in sea water a net. 
resistance of 770 ohms was placed in a solution of 
0.52 M. In the course of 5 minutes the resistance f(dl to 
580 ohms, or 75.32% of the original resistance.'* Whim 

^Cf. Hober (1914) Kap. 8, 9 und 13. 

“0/. Osterhout (1912, B). 

^Gf. Osterhout (1915, B) . 

^Complete recovery after such a large increase of coxlductllT^<N^ i« 
always obtainable unless the material is in good condition and in fr<^«hly 
collected. Even in such material a lot will occasionally bo foninl in whirti 
recovery is poor. 
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the tissue was replaced in sea water the resistance soon 
rose to normal and so continued during the remainder 
of the day.® 

In this case the conductance of the tissue at the start 
was 1-^770=0.0013 reciprocal ohms and this changed to 
1=580=0.00172 reciprocal ohms, an increase of 32.3%. It 
would be more convenient to say that the conductance at 
the start was 1 -h - 100 and that this increased to 1 -r- 75.32. 
The resistance of the protoplasm at the start® (as distin- 
guished from that of the tissue as a whole) would 
then be 140, decreasing to 96.03, a loss of 31.4%. The 
conductance at the start would be 1 140 = .007143 
increasing to 1 96.03 = .010413 ; or, if we call the proto- 

plasmic resistance at the start 100, it decreases from 
100% to 68.60% and the conductance increases from 
1 = 100 = .01 to iH- 68.60 = .014578, a gain of 45.78%.'' 

In order to see whether this increase is accompanied 
by permanent injury, an experiment was made in which 
the same piece of tissue was exposed to the action of 
NaCl several times during the same day. The net resist- 
ance of the tissue in sea water was 810 ohms; after 5 
minutes in NaCl the resistance fell to 84% of the original 
resistance; the tissue was then placed in sea water and 
a reading 10 minutes later showed that the resistance had 
risen to 100%. In this case the fall of protoplasmic 
resistance was (100 — 78.94) =100 = 21.06% and the 
increase in permeability (conductance) was [(1-r- 78.94) 

"Shearer (1919. A) obtained similar results with bacteria. 

“For the method of calculating this see p. 217. 

It might be objected that this increase is not necessarily the result of 
increase in permeability, but may be due to the fact that the protoplasm 
is more permeable to NaCl than to CaCl, and since the number of 
Na-ions is increased the conductance also increases. But the increase in 
Na-ions is much too small to account for the effect since it amounts to 
about 1%. 
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— (l-^-lOO) ] (1 -4- 100) =26.68%. During the next 95 

minutes it showed no change. It was then placed in NaCl 
for 5 minutes and the resistance fell to 82.8%. It was then 
replaced in sea water ; a reading taken 10 minutes later 
showed that it h.ad returned to normal, where it remained 
for 90 minutes. It w,as then placed in NaCl for 5 minutes. 
The resistance fell to 86.42% and returned to normal dur- 
ing the ensuing 10 minutes in sea water. After 105 



1 — 1 1 
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Fig. 33. — Graph showing the fall of net electrical resistance of Laminaria agardhii in NaC 
0.52 M (unbroken lino) and recovery in sea water (broken line). All readings were made at 
20° C. or correctexl to this temperature. The graph represents a single experiment. 

minutes in sea water (during which no change occurred) 
it was again exposed to NaCl for 5 minutes. The resist- 
ance fell to 82.8% and returned again to normal during 
the following 10 minutes in sea water. On the following 
day its resistance was only 30 ohms below the resistance 
of the control, which at the beginning of the experiment 
was 810 ohms. The results are presented in Fig. 33. 

The successful outcome of this experiment led to an 
attempt to carry on such an experiment for several days 
in succession, giving the tissue one treatment daily with 
NaCl. The material was selected with especial care. The 
fronds were fairly thick, without reproductive organs. 
The experiment was made at Woods Hole, Mass., in July, 
at which time such fronds may be easily obtained. The 
disks cut from these fronds were slightly curved, so that 
Avhen placed in the apparatus they separated spontan- 
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eoiasly, thus allomug the running sea water in which they 
were kept to circulate freely between them. Care was 
taken to keep them only about two-thirds submerged, so 
that they had free access to air, but ran no risk of 
drying up. The tissue in sea water had a net resistance 
of 780 ohms at 20°' C. As the temperature of the 
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Fig. 34. — Graph showing loss of fnet electrical resistance of Laminaria agardhii in NaCl 
0.52 M (unbroken lines) and recovery in sea water (broken lines) on 15 successive days. All 
readings were made at 20° C. or corrected to this temperature. Each graph represents a 

single experiment. 

sea water varied but slightly from this during the experi- 
ment, all readings were taken at 20°C. On being 
placed in NaCl 0.52 M, the resistance fell in 5 minutes to 
83.3% ; the tissue was then placed in sea water, and a 
reading taken 10 minutes later showed that it had risen 
again to the normal. The tissue was then placed in run- 
ning sea water, with the precautions mentioned above. 
At the end of 22 hours the resistance was 780 ohms. An 
exposure of 5 minutes to NaCl resulted in a drop to 87.2%, 
with complete recovery within 10 minutes. The same 
treatment was given once each day for 15 days. On the 
tenth day the resistance began to fall off, hut as this 
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falling off was also shown by the control, wMch remained 
in sea water through the experiment, it was not due 
to NaCl hut to other causes. The results are shown 
in Fig. 34. 

Electrolytes may also cause a reversible decrease in 
permeability. The simplest way of demonstrating this is 
hy means of the following very striking experiment. The 
net resistance of a cylinder of living tissue in sea water 
was found to be 500 ohms. It was tested an hour later 
and found to be the same. Sufficient La(N 03)3 'was then 
added in solid form to make its concentration® in the sea 
water 0.02 M. After 5 minutes the resistance rose to 
130%. In order to ascertain whether this change in per- 
meability is reversible, the tissue was replaced in sea 
water. In the course of an hour its resistance returned 
again to the original value.® The experiment was 
repeated three times on the same lot of material with 
practically the same result; it was then allowed to stand 
over night in sea water. On the following day there was 
no appearance of injury, and the resistance was the same 
as that of the control, which had remained in sea water 
throughout the experiment. The tissue was then placed 
in the sea water plus lanthanum and left until its resist- 
ance had increased 100 ohms; it was then put back into 
sea water and left until the resistance fell to nearly 
normal. This was repeated three times, and the tissue 
was then allowed to stand over night in sea water. On the 

® The concentration was reduced by the precipitation of a small, amount 
af La 3 (S 04 )s; this had practically no influence on the subsequent result, 
Bixice the outcome is the same if we use in place of sea water a mixture 
of lOOO e.c. NaCl 0-52 M + 20 c.c. CaClj 0.278 M, in which case no 
precipitate is formed. It should be noted that the addition of lanthanum 
cliloride has the same effect as the addition of lanthanum nitrate. 

®If the material is left in sea water plus La(N 08)3 the increased re- 
sistance is maintained for a long time. 
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third, fourth and fifth days, the same experiment was 
repeated four times. On the fifth day the tissue appeai'cd 
to he in as good condition as the control, and Rad. 
resistance which was slightly higher. There was no 
reason, therefore, to suspect that the changes in perinea- 
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Fig. 35. — Rise of net electrical resistance of Laminaria agardhxi in 1000 cc. sea water pXeiB 
sufficient La (NOj)* to make the concentration 0.002 M (unbroken line) and subsequent fall 
on replacing in sea water (broken line). Lower horizontal broken line represents the control 
m sea water. The same lot of tissue was exposed four times daily on five successive days to 
the action of La(N03)j. All readings were made at 20° C. or corrected to this temperature. 
Each curve represents a single experiment. 

bility had been attended by any permanent injury. The 
results are shown in detail in Fig. 35. 

Similar experiments were performed in which CaCU 
was usedin place of La (NOs).,. In this ease 3.3 gm. CaCla 
were added to each 1000 ce. of sea water. Owing to the 
fact that the rise in re sistance took place more slowly^^ 

“If in place of solid CaClj a strong solution is added, the rise is more 
rapid and reaches a higher figure. 
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than, when lanthanum was used, the experiment was per- 
formed twice daily on each of the five successive days. 
On the sixth day the material was in as good condition as 
the control, and had the same resistance. 

It is evident, therefore, that the conductivity may he 
greatly decreased and then restored to the normal several 
times on successive days, without any trace of injury. 

Experiments on dead tissue (killed by heat or by 
formalin or allowed to die a natural death) showed that 
the results described above are due entirely to the 
living cells. 

A very marked decrease of permeability may be pro- 
duced by a considerable variety of other salts. The 
addition of these salts in solid form simultaneously 
increases the conductivity of the solution and decreases 
the conductivity of the tissue. This affords the most 
convincing proof that the change in the conductivity of 
the tissue in these experiments cannot be due to any 
cause other than a change in permeability ; for the concen- 
tration of the ions of the sea water remains unchanged, 
and if they were able to penetrate as freely as they did 
before the addition of the salt, the resistance would not 
increase. It would, in fact, diminish on account of the 
increased conductivity of the solution held in the cell 
walls, as is clearly shown by experiments on dead tissue. 

It may be remarked incidentally that these experi- 
ments effectually dispose of the possible objection that the 
current passes between the cells, but not through them. 
"Were this objection well founded, the decrease in con- 
ductivity could be explained only as the result of a 
decrease in the size of the spaces between the cells. This 
decrease could not be brought about except by greatly 
reducing the thickness of the cell walls. Both macroscopic 
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and microscopic measurements show most conclusively 
that this does not occur. The contrary effect would be 
produced by the addition of salts in solid form, for they 
would tend to produce plasmolysis and thereby increase 
the space between the cells. 

As these remarkable changes in permeability seemed 
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Fig. 36. — ^Extreme alterations of net electrical resistance produced by placing Laminaria 
agardhii alternately in CaCb 0.278 M (unbroken line) and in NaCl 0.52 M (broken line) 
and then in sea water (broken line with dots). The experiment was repeated with the same 
lot of tissue on the second day. All readings were taken at 18° C. or corrected to this tem- 
perature. The control in sea water remained constant during the two days. 

to produce no bad effects, it occurred to the writer to 
see whether the protoplasm could endure still more violent 
alterations without permanent injury. In order to test 
this the following experiment was performed. A lot of 
tissue was found to have in sea water a net resistance 
of 750 ohms. It was placed in CaCl 2 0.278 M, which had 
the same conductivity as the sea water. At the end 
of 10 minutes a reading was taken which showed that the 
resistance had risen to 168%. The material was 


I 
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then placed in NaCl 0.52 M, which had the same conduc- 
tivity as the sea water ; at the end of 10 nainutes the resist- 
ance Was 85.4%. The experiment was continued hy 
placing the material for 10 minutes alternately in CaCla 
and NaCl, with the results shown, in Fig. 36. After 80 
minutes the material was placed in sea water, where it 
soon regained its normal resistance: 24 hours later the 
resistance was found to he unaltered, and the experiment 
was repeated. After 80 minutes of alternate exposure 
to CaClj and NaCl, the material was placed in sea 
water, where it soon regained its normal resistance, 
which it maintained for 3 'days, when the experiment 
was discontinued. 

Similar results^ ^ were obtained with Ulva (sea let- 
tuce), Rhodymenia (dulse) and Zostera (eel grass). 
Recovery was also observed with frog sMn.^® 

The fact that protoplasm is able to endure such vio- 
lent alterations of conductivity throws a new light on the 
normal life processes of the cell. In the course of met- 
abolism a great variety of substances are produced which 
affect the permeability of the protoplasm. Since it is 
clear that the permeability may be greatly increased or 
decreased without rendering a return to normal permea- 
bility impossible, it is evident that considerable fluctua- 
tions in permeability may form a normal part of the 
life processes of the protoplasm. In this way the whole 
course of metabohsm may be controlled, since this depends 
on the exchange of substances between the cell and 
its environment. 

It is a striking fact that normal specimens of 
Laminaria are quite uniform in respect to electrical resist- 

“O/. Osterhout (1919, A). 

^Cf. Osterhout (1919, C). 
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ance,^® but if plants have been subjected to unfavorable 
conditions'^ their resistance is below the normal. This is 
of considerable practical value, enabling the experimenter 
to reject abnormal material, and is also theoretically 
important, for it provides us with a measure of what 
we may call the normal condition, or normal vitality, of 
the organism. 

Although the idea of normal condition (or normal 
vitality) is one of the frmdamental conceptions of 
biology, it has never been precisely formulated : nor does 
it seem possible to attempt this without the employment 
of quantitative methods. The writer’s studies in this field 
have led to a quantitative treatment of injury and recov- 
ery, which may now be discussed. 

In practice, we. determine the condition of material 
by measuring the resistance of 'pieces of tissue or of 
intact organisms. These investigations show that it is 
often difficult to judge of the condition of an organism by 
its appearance. Tissues Avere found to be capable of 
losing much of their vitality Avithout betraying it by 
their appearance. (This was particularly the case with 
the eel grass. Zoster a, which retained its normal 
green color and appearance for some days after 
electrical measurements showed it to be dead). On the 
other hand, material of doubtful appearance often 
turned out to be much better than that which looked to be 
in sound condition. 

Material collected in the same locality and examined 
as soon as taken from the ocean gave a very uniform 
resistance. To make the comparison as accurate as possi- 
ble disks of the same average thickness were used in the 

^ I.e., when the fronds are of about the same thickness, etc. 

Osterhout, (1914, D), 
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experiments. Under these circumstances the net resist- 
ance at 18° C. did not vary much from 1070 ohms. For 
example, in a series of determinations of 10 different lots 
of tissue, the highest reading was 1090 ohms, and the 
lowest 1055 ohms. These lots of tissue were allowed to 
remain in the laboratory under different conditions. 
Some were in running salt water, some in quiet salt water 
in pans of various sizes, a part being placed in direct 
sunlight (where the temperature rose to an injurious 
point) while others were kept in a cool place, in partial 
shade. At the end of 24 hours, there was no difference 
in the appearance of these lots, hut their net electrical 
resistance varied from 200 ohms to 1090 ohms. All were 
then placed side by side in the same dish. Those with 
the lowest resistance were the first to die. The others 
died in the order indicated by their electrical resistance. 

Determinations of the resistance made it evident that 
in no case did visible signs of death make their appear- 
ance until twenty-four hours after death occurred, and 
subsequent experiments showed that in some cases (espe- 
cially at low temperatures and in the presence of certain 
reagents) they may not appear until several days 
after death. 

It was found that material from one locality showed 
a low resistance, and subsequent examination showed 
that it was contaminated by fresh-water sewage. The 
appearance of the plants was not such as to lead to their 
rejection for experimental purposes. They did not sur- 
vive as long in the laboratory as plants of normal resist- 
ance taken from the other localities. 

It may be taken for granted that vitality, whatever 
else it may signify, means ability to resist unfavorable 
influences. When organisms which are of the same kind. 
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and similar in age, size and general characters, are placed 
under the same unfavorable conditions, the one which lives 
longest may be said to have the greatest vitality;^® the 
one which lives next longest may be rated second in this 
respect, and so on. Determination of the electrical resist- 
ance of these individuals enables us to predict at the 
outset which will live longest, which next longest, and so 
on through the entire group. 

It is therefore obvious that determinations of electri- 
cal resistance afford a means of measuring vitality and 
in the course of an extensive series of experiments it has 
been found that this method may be relied upon to give 
accurate results. 

The fact that determinations of electrical resistance 
afford an accurate measure of vitality enables us to 
attach the same sort of quantitative significance to nor- 
mal vitality as we attach to normal size or to normal 
weight. For this purpose we may construct a variation 
curve and determine the mode in the usual way. 

There is no reason to suppose that the vitality of 
an individual organism is constant any more than its 
weight is. There is probably some fluctuation which 
usually passes unperceived unless a quantitative method 
of detecting it exists. 

The writer finds that all substances (whether organic 
or inorganic) and all agents (such as excessive light, 
heat, electric shock, mechanical shock, partial drying, 
lack of oxygen, etc.) which alter conductivity of the 
protoplasm shorten the life of the organism. This is 
equally true whether the alteration consists in an increase 

might he expected that this individual would also excel in other 
respects. A discussion of these is unnecessary from our present stand- 
point; in so far as they can he quantitatively treated they form proper 
material for a supplementary investigation. 
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of conductivity, or in a decrease of conductivity (followed 
by an increase), as is the ease when certain reagents 
(such as CaClj) are applied. This is a very striking 
fact and its significance in the present connection seems 
to he perfectly clear. It shows in a convincing manner, 
that electrical resistance is a delicate and accurate 
indicator of normal vitality. 

Since it is evident that a fall of resistance indicates 
injury, it seems reasonable to assume that the amount 
of fall is a measure of the amount of injury. This may 
be expressed as per cent, of the total possible loss (this 
would correspond to the amount of loss of the substance, 
M, as previously discussed). If- tissue which has been in- 
jured by exposure to a toxic solution be replaced in sea 
water, it may recover a part or all of the resistance which 
it had lost. If the resistance should fall to 70%, then 
recover in sea water to 90%, and remain stationary, we 
might call the temporary loss of resistance temporary 
injury and the permanent loss permanent injury. In this 
ease the temporary injury^® would be 30-^-90=33.33% and 
the permanent injury 10-i-90=ll.ll%. If we calculate the 
protoplasmic resistance in this case we find that starting 
at 100% the resistance decreases to 62.50% and recovers 
to 86.4%. In the case of protoplasmic resistance the total 
possible loss^'^ is 92.65, the temporary injury is there- 
fore (100 — 62.5) -r- 92.65 = 40.5% and the permanent 
injury is (100 — 86.4) -i- 92.65 = 14.68%. In this manner 
we arrive at a quantitative basis for the study of injury 
and recovery. 

divide by 90 because if the resistance starts at 100 the total 
possible loss is 90. This is merely another way of saying that we 
subtract 10 from 100 because the base line is taken as 10 (see p. 56). 

the base line is 7.3-5%. 
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It is evident from Fig. 37 that in the earlier stages 
of the death process, recovery may he complete (i. e., the 
normal resistance may be completely regained), but this 
is not the case in the later stages. In other words we 
see that as temporary injury increases, permanent injury 
also increases. 

Another interesting aspect of the subject^® is illus- 
trated by the results obtained in mixtures of NaCl and 



Pia. 37. — Curves showing net electrical resistance of Laminaria agardhii in NaCl 0.52 M 
(unbroken line), and recovery in sea water (dotted lines). The figure attached to each 
recovery curve denotes the time of exposure (in minutes) to the solution of NaCl. 


CaCU. Curve C in Fig. 38 shows the behavior of tissue 
placed in a solution containing 97.56 mols of NaCl to 
2.44 of CaCla; its electrical resistance falling in 37.5 
hours to 72.87% of the original value in sea water. 
In a solution containing 85 mols of NaCl to 15 mols of 
CaCl 2 (Curve A) the resistance fell in the same time to 
practically the same point (72.47%). 

When these two lots of tissue were replaced in sea 
water they behaved differently. The resistance of the 

“0/. Oaterhout (1920, A, B; 1921, A, B, C). 
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first lot rose to 78.2% (Pig. 38, upper dotted line), 
but the resistance of the second fell (much more rapidly 
than if it had not been removed to sea water) and eventu- 



Fra._ 38. — Curves showing net electrical resistance of Laminaria aoardhii in a solution con- 
taining 97.56 mols of NaCl to 2.44 mols of CaCh (Curve C) and in a solution containing 86 
mols of NaCl to 15 mols of CaCla (Curve A). The dotted lines show recovery in sea water. 
Curves B and D show the levels to which the resistance rises when the tissue recovers in sea 
water after exposure to these mixtures; their abscissse denote the times of exposure. Curve 
B pertains to the first mixture (belonging with Curve C), while Curve D pertains to the 
second mixture (belonging with Curve A). 

ally became practically stationary at 38.1% (Fig. 38, 
lower dotted line). 

If we plot the curve of permanent injury (i. e. level 
to which the resistance rises after replacing the tissue 
in sea water) after various periods of exposure to the 
first mixture, we get Curve B (and for the second mix- 
ture, Curve D). 
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If we use the term recovery for the rise of resistance 
which occurs when tissue is transferred to sea water 
from certain solutions (such as the first mixture) there 
seems to be no good reason why it should not be applied 
to the fall of resistance which occurs when tissue is trans- 
ferred from certain other solutions (such as the second 
mixture) to sea water.^® The amount of recovery after 
any given period of exposure is equal to the vertical 
distance between Curves B and C, in the case of the first 
mixture, and between Curves A and D in the case of the 
second mixture. 

It may be asked whether Curves B and D are better 
criteria of toxicity than Curves A and C. The question 
involves the definition of toxicity. Since this term is used 
in a variety of ways, it is desirable that it should always 
have a precise quantitative significance. In the present 
case it is evident that we need not only A and C but also 
B and B for a complete description of the facts. It seems 
possible that this may be generally true in the study of 
toxicity, although at present we may be unable to con- 
struct similar curves in many eases because suitable 
methods of measurement are lacking. 

The fact that recovery is never complete except at 
the beginning (as shown by Curves B and D) might also 
be explained as due to the death of certain cells; for if 
some of the cells are killed by exposure to a solution of 
NaCl the complete recovery of the surviving cells cannot 
restore the resistance to its normal value. This hypoth- 

Substances which cause increase of resistance comimonly produce per- 
manent injury; this is apparent when the tissues are replaced in sea water. 

It would therefore seem that any alteration of resistance (increase or 
decrease) may produce permanent injury if sufficiently prolonged. In 
spite of this it seems preferable to- restrict the term temporary injury to 
the fall of resistance observed in toxic solutions without coining a new 
term to express the injurious action accompanying rise of resistance. 
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esis would in no way invalidate the conception developed 
above, that an individual cell may lose part of its 
resistance and subsequently regain it, either partially or 
completely. But there are serious objections to this 
hypothesis. The appearance of the cells under the micro- 
scope indicates that they all die at about the same time. 
Moreover, Inman (1921, B) has recently obtained striking 
experimental evidence that recovery may be far from 
complete when practically all the cells are alive. In his 
experiments he employed a unicellular alga, CMorella, 
which does not stain readily with methylene blue as long 
as it is alive, but stains intensely as soon as it dies. Cells 
were treated with hypertonic salt solutions until the rate 
of respiration was greatly diminished^ When they were 
replaced in the normal culture medium, the respiration 
did not return to normal, but the rate appeared to be 
permanently lowered. In order to determine whether 
this was due to the death of a part of the cells they were 
carefully stained with methylene blue. The percentage of 
dead cells^*’ was practically the same as in the normal 
culture before treatment with the salt solution. In other 
words, the incompleteness of the recovery seems to be due 
to the fact that the metabolism of each cell is permanently 
lowered. Similar results were obtained when the cells 
were treated with chloroform ; in this case a great 
depression of respiration was not followed by recovery, 
btit by a greatly lowered metabolism which was perman- 
ent and which was not due to the death of a part of 
the cells. 

Some recent experiments of Inman (1921, A) indicate 
that we obtain similar results whether we use electrical 
resistance or respiration as the criterion of partial recov- 
ery. He found that in NaCl 0.52 M the rate of production 

^Tlie cells were counted with, a hsemooytometer. 
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of carbon dioxide by Laminaria steadily decreased. If 
the tissue was replaced in sea water after exposure to 
NaCl the recovery (as judged by the rate of production 
of CO 2 ) was either partial or complete according to the 
degree of depression which the rate had undergone. The 
results are shown in Pig. 39. It will be seen that they 



Fig. 39. — Curves showing rate of respiration of Laminaria aoardhii (expressed as per cent, 
of the normal). The normal rate represents a change from pH 7.78 to 7.36 in from to 2 

minutes, defending upon the amount of material used. The solid lines show rate of res- 
piration during one hour of exposure to isotonic sodium chloride (0.52 M for Woods Hole sea 
water). The dotted lines show stages of recovery after the tissue was put back in normal 
sea water. Each curve represents a typical experiment. 

offer a striking parallel to those obtained by measuring 
the electrical resistance. 

Similar results are observed where we employ hyper- 
tonic or hypotonic solutions in place of NaCl. When 
Laminaria is placed in dilute sea water, or in sea water 
concentrated by evaporation, injury may occur, and recov- 
ery may be partial or complete. This is true whether we 
use electrical resistance or rate of production of CO 2 as 
the criterion of injury and recovery. The results obtained 
by Inman (1921, A) with hypertonic solutions are shown 
in Pig. 40. 

The fact that in the case of Laminaria and CMoreUa 
recovery may be either partial or complete, according to 
circumstances, raises the question whether this is also 
true of other forms. It is certainly true of all the plants 
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investigated by the writer, such as the green alga, TJlva 
(sea lettuce), the red alga, Rhodymenia (dulse), and the 
flowering plant, Zostera, (eel grass). It seems to be also 
true of frog skin as far as the experiments of the writer 
have gone.^^ In physiological literature it seems to be 
generally assumed that when recovery occurs at all it 
is practically complete, as though it obeyed an “all or 
none” law.^^ It is evident that partial recovery might 



ii'iG. 40. — Curves showing rate of respiration of Laminaria agardhii (expressed as per cent, 
of the normal). The normal rate represents a change from pH 7.78 to 7.36 in from IK 
minutes to 2 minutes, depending upon the amount of material used. The solid lines show 
rate of respiration while tissue was exposed to hypertonic sea water (sp. gr. 1.130, A® *= — 9.37° 
approximately). The dotted lines show stages of recovery after the tissue was put back in 
normal sea water. Each curve represents a typical experiment. The figure attached to 
each recovery curve denotes the time (in minutes) of exposure to the solution of hypertonic 
»ea water; thus the uppermost curve represents recovery after an exposure of 5 minutes. 


Hie recovery experiments on frog skin were few in mimiber and dealt 
chiefly with the effects of amesthetics. 

*''=* There are indications in the literature that partial recovery occurs. 
Thus Leo Loeb and his collaborators Loeb, L. (1903) 1905; Corson- White, 
Itl. P. and Loeb, L. (1910) ; Pleischer, M. S., Corson- White, E. P., and Loeb, 
Li. (1912) ; Ishii, 0., and Loeb, L. (1914) observed that destruction of the 
corpora lutea produces a permanently depressing effect on the ovary and 
that the virulence of tumor tissue is permanently diminished by exposure 
to heat or certain reagents. In both cases a condition is produced which 
is intermediate between death and normal vigor. The diminution of the 
virulence of bacteria by various means cannot be cited as an illustration 
unless it is certain that it is not due to the selection of less viru- 
lent individuals. 
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easily be overlooked except in cases where recovery can be 
measured with considerable accuracy, and it seems 
possible that further investigation may show that incom- 
plete recovery is a general phenomenon. 

Let us now consider the cause of permanent injury. 
If we assume that the death process proceeds according 
to the scheme 

it is evident that in sea water A must be continually 
renewed. Let us assume that this occurs by means of 
the reactions 0 — >S — > A and that 0 (the origin of all 
the substances produced) is present in such large amount 
that its concentration does not appreciably change dur- 
ing the time of the experiment. If we start with 0 alone, 
it will produce all the other substances according to 
the scheme 

0-^S—^A^M—^B 

and their amounts will increase until equilibrium is 
reached, i. e., until they are decomposed as rapidly as they 
are formed. Their values will then remain constant. 

We assume that when the tissue is placed in NaCl 
0.52 M, the reactions 0 — > 8 — >A cease, while the reac- 
tions A — B continue. In consequence the values 

of A, M, and B steadily fall. If the tissue is now replaced 
in sea water the reactions 0 — ^8 — ^A recommence and 
in consequence the values of A, M, and B will rise to their 
original level (the level which is normal for sea water). 
But if 0 is diminished by exposure to the solution of NaCl 
it can no longer restore these values to their original level. 
If, for example, it diminishes to one-half it can restore 
them only to one-half the normal values. In this case the 
permanent injury would amount to 50%. We therefore 
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see that the permanent injnry is an index of the 
condition of 0. 

We may now calculate the curve of recovery^® after 
exposure to a solution of NaCl 0.52 M. We assume that 
when the tissue is transferred .from sea water to the 
solution of NaCl the reactions 0 — ^8 — cease and 
tliat the velocity constant of the reaction A • — 
increases from 0.0036 to 0.0180 while the velocity constant 
K the reaction M — >B increases from 0.1080 to 0.540. 
We inay then calculate the resistance in the solution of 
NaCl after any length of exposure by means of the 
formula 

„ f Ka \( -KaTe -KmTe\ , -KmTe , 

Resistance == 2,7oof H ^ ]+9oe +io (i) 

in which is the time of exposure in minutes, and e is 
the basis of natural logarithms. 10 is added in the for- 
mula because the base line is taken as 10 (not as 0) for the 
reason that the resistance sinlcs to 10 (as shown in Pig. 28) 
when the tissue dies. 

We assume that when the tissue is replaced in sea 
water the reactions 0 — >8 — ^A recommence and that 
the values of and jEj^become 0.0036 and 0.1080 respec- 
tively, while the other velocity constants likewise acquire 
the values which they normally have in sea water. Under 
these conditions M will be formed faster than it is decom- 
I)osed and the resistance will rise. 

The fact that the rise does not reach as high a level 
after a long exposure as after a short one indicates that 
during the exposure 0 gradually diminishes ; we assume 
that this takes place by the reactions 

;V— >0— 

We likewise assume that during exposure to the solu- 


See Chapter II. 
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tion of NaCl the amount of 8 changes by means of 
the reactions 

R-^S-^T 

and that on transferring to sea water S is rapidly con- 
verted into A. In order to calculate the rate of recovery 
we find by trial the most satisfactory values of the ve- 
locity constants. The values thus found are given in 
Table V. 


TABLE V 


Velocity Constants 


Reaction 

Velocity constant 

Value at 

15 ° C. in 

NaCl ! 

CaCb 

N^O 

Kn 

0.03 

0.0045 


Ko 

0.0297 

0.004455 

R^S 

K 

0.04998 

0.0145 

S^T 

K 

0.02856 

0.007 


Ka 

0.018 

0.0018 


Km 

0.540 

0.0295 


As an example of the method of calculation we may 
take the case of tissue exposed for 15 minutes to a solu- 
tion of 0.52 M NaCl at 17 °C. The net resistance in sea 
water at the start was 960 ohms ; in the course of 15 min- 
utes in the solution of NaCl it fell to 775 ohms, which, is 
80.69% of the original resistance. The fall of resistance is 
a little more rapid than in the ‘ ‘ standard curve ’ ’ previous- 
ly obtained. If we assume that this is due to the difference 
in temperature (these measurements were made at 17° C. 
while those on which the standard curve is based were 
obtained at 15 °C.) we may introduce a correction by mul- 
tiplying the abscissa by the factor®^ 1.06, which makes it 

This agrees closely with the temperature coefficient as determined else- 
where. See page 37. 
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1,5.9 minutes, and causes it to agree with the standard 
curve. All the abscissae are multiplied by the same factor.^* 
The effect of this is to make the process appear to proceed 
at 15 instead of at 17 °C. If the difference between the two 
curves is due wholly to difference in temperature this 
introduces no error, and if the difference is due in part 
to other factors, the error, if any, is less than the usual 
experimental error. 

The advantages of this procedure are that we can 
employ for our calculations the constants already obtained 
for the standard curve and also compare the theoretical 
curves which start from the same points. This procedure 
has therefore been followed throughout and the corrected 
results {i. e., the figures multiplied by a suitable factor) 
are employed in the following description. 

When the tissue was replaced in sea water the resist- 
ance began to rise. At the end of 10 minutes it had risen 
from 80.69 to 89.10%.^® Since, however, the abscissse 
of the death curve have been multiplied by 1.06 
the same thing must be done for the recovery curve and 
in place of 10 minutes we must put 10.6 minutes. 
Proceeding in this manner we obtain the recovery curve 
which is labeled 15.9 in Pig. 41. 

In order to calculate the course of the recovery we 
must consider the reactions which determine the amount 
of electrical resistance. When the tissue is placed in the 

^ This procedure may displace the points on the curve so that where 
several curves are averaged it may be necessary to employ interpolation 
in order to average points on the same ordinate. In many cases curves 
were obtained by averaging the ordinates of death curves and recovery 
curves before multiplying by the factor. 

^ In earlier experiments it was found that complete recovery was pos- 
sible after the resistance had fallen to about 80%. This was not the 
case in the present series; the difference may be due to differences in 
material or in technique. Cf, Osterhout (1915, B). 
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solution of NaCl the reactions which occur are: (1) 
(2)E-^N-^T;and {3)N-^0—^l\ 
Let us first consider the reactions A — ^ B. The 
value of A in sea water is taken as 2,700 and that of Af as 
90. As previously explained the value of A will diminish 


lOOS 



150 min. 


o showing the fall of net electrical resistance of Laminaria agardhii in 0.52 M 

NaCl (descending curve) and recovery in sea water (ascending curves). The figure attached 
denotes the time of exposure (in minutes) to the solufeon of NaCl. 
experimental results are shown by dotted lines, the calculated 
results by the unbroken lines (the curves are extended beyond the last observed noint shown 
because of later observations which cannot be shown in the figure). The observed points 
represent the average of eight or more experiments; probable error of the mean less than 10% 

of the mean. 


during exposure to NaCl according to the formula 

A=27oor^-^^^ ( 2 ) 

in which T^is the time of exposure to the solution. 
Since = 0.018 (see Table V) the value of A after 15.9 
minutes in NaCl 0.52 M is 

^ (o.oi8) 15.9 

2,700 d ^^==2,027.96 

The value of M at the end of 15.9 minutes is the observed 
resistance 80.69 less 10 (since the base line of the curve 
is not 0 but 10). 
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On replacing the tissue in sea water, therefore, we 
start with M = 70.69 and A =2,027.96, hut this value of 
A is at once augmented by the conversion of 8 into A. 
In order to find the amount of this augmentation we 
must know the value of 8. 

During exposure to NaCl the reaction R — ^8 — > .T 
occurs. The value of 8 may he easily calculated by 
employing formula (1) and substituting the appropriate 
constants. We thus obtain 

5=1041.77^ — — KbTe_—KsTe\ — KsTb {3) 

\Ks—Kb Jy ‘ J+ 2 - 7 e 

The value of B at the start in sea water is taken as 1,011.77 
and that of 8 as 2.7. In the solution of NaCl the values of 

(the velocity constant of the reaction B — >8) and 
(the velocity constant of the reaction 8 — T) are taken 
as 0.04998 and 0.02856 respectively (see Table V). Hence 
the value^'^ of 8 at the end of 15.9 minutes is 447.26. 
When the tissue is replaced in sea water 8 is rapidly 
converted into A so that the total value of the latter 
becomes 447.26 + 2,027.96 = 2,475.22. 

On replacing the tissue in sea water A = 2,475.22 and 
31 = 70.69. The resistance due to A and M after any 
given time T in sea water is obtained by modifying 
formula (1) which becomes 

Resistance = 2,475.22 

+70.69 (4) 

in which denotes the time which has elapsed after 

^ In general the greater the rise in recovery the greater the value of S, 
while the greater the fall the less the value of S. 
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replacement in sea water. The velocity constants 
and Kjj have the normal values in sea water, 0.0036 j 
0.1080 respectively. Hence the resistance at the end 
10.6 minutes is 87.44. 

We must likewise remember that on replacing 
tissue in sea water the reactions 0 — *■ S — >- A recc 
mence and produce a certain amount of A ; this brcs 
down to form M, which in turn decomposes. The result 
amount of M may be easily calculated. It will be recal 
that in sea water all processes are so adjusted that 
amount of M remains constant; it is evident that 
the reactions 0 — >-8 — A were suddenly to stop, alh 
ing A — — >-R to continue, the amount of ilf wot 
diminish. At the start the total resistance is 100. If 
should stop producing this would diminish and we m 
call the loss of resistance L. Now if 0 were produci 
normally it would just replace this loss, so as to kc 
the resistance constant at 100: hence the amount p 
duced from 0 in any given time will be equal to the Ic 
L which would occur in that time if 0 were 
stop producing. 

When tissue is exposed to a solution of NaCl, 0 < 
minishes according to the scheme N — >■ 0 — >-P. Assu 
ing that at the start N = 89.1 and 0 = 90 we find“ that t 
value of 0 after any given time (T® ) of exposure to a so 

^This value of 0 is assumed merely for convenience in calculat: 
without reference to other assumed values. Its real value must be in 
greater than that of A, but it is not necessary to assign any definite i 
value to it, since the only point of interest is to determine what per a 
of 0 remains after any given time of exposure to sea water. It is assut 
that in sea water any change in the amount of 0 is so small as t(» 
negligible. This might be due to the fact that 0 is present in la 
amount and decomposes slowly or to the fact that it is formed as rapi 
as it decomposes (by the reactions N — >*0 — >-P). 
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tion of NaCl may be obtained by changing the constants 
in formula (1) thus: 

in which (the velocity constant of the reaction N — > 
0) and (the velocity coaistant of the reaction 0 — >P) 
have the values 0.03 and 0.0297 respectively (see Table V, 
page 98). 

We find by this formula that at the end of an exposure 
of 15.9 minutes the value of 0 + 10 is 92.57 ; hence it can 
produce only (92.57 — 10) -i- (100 — 10) = 0.917 as much 
of M in any given time as it could produce if it were 
intact.*® The amount it could produce, if intact, during 
recovery in sea water is easily found by subtracting from 
100 the resistance obtained by means of formula (1), when 

= 0.0036 and K^= 0.1080 (these are the normal val- 
ues in sea water). Using these values we find that at the 
end of 10.6 minutes the amount of resistance, as given by 
formula (1), would be 98.55. Hence the loss during that 
time would be 100 — 98.55 = 1.45, which is the amount 0 
corild produce in 10.6 minutes if intact. This value may 
be called L and expressed as follows : 

. r ^ Ka \/ -KaTr -KmTr\ ^ ^ I 

( 6 ) 

in which = 0.0036 and 0.1080 (these are the nor- 
mal values in sea water) atid is the time which has 
elapsed since the tissue was replaced in sea water. 

“ In other words., if S, T and A were completely removed, 0 could raise 
the level of ikf to 100 — 10 = 90 in the course of time. But if, for 
example, half of 0 is lost the remainder can raise the level of itf to 
only one-half its former value; i.e.y to 45. 
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But as O has diminished to 0.917 times its original 
value it can produce in 10.6 minutes only (1.45) (0.9.17) 
= 1.33. By adding this to that obtained by formula (4) 
we find the resistance after 10.6 minutes in sea water to 
be 87.44 + 1.33 = 88.77. 

The recovery formula may therefore be expressed 
as follows: 

„ Ka \ { -KaTr -KmTr\ -KmTr 

Resistance=(A+S)l ^ I I e -e \+Me 

Using this formula, we may find the resistance at any 
given time after replacement in sea water. A series of 

TABLE VI. 


Recovery in Sea Water after Exposure of 15.9 Minutes to 0.62m NaCl. 


Total time = time in sea 


Electrical resistance 

■water+15.9 


Observed 

Calculated 

mm. 

mm. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

26.5 

10.6 

89.10 

88.77 

37.1 

21.2 

93.21 

91.34 

58.3 

42.4 

93.99 

92.43 

84,8 

68.9 

94.48 

92.52 

121.9 

106,0 

94.20 

92.55 

164.3 

148.4 

93.81 

92.55 

545.9 

530.0 

94.00 

92.57 

863.9 

848.0 

93.87 

92.57 


values so obtained is given in Table VI. It will be seen 
that they are in good agreement with the experimental 
values. The calculated and observed values are also 
plotted in Fig. 41, in which the abscissae represent the time 
in the solution of NaCl plus the time of recovery in sea 
water (in the case just discussed this would amount to 
15.9+10.6=26.5 minutes) . 
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Proceeding in tMs manner witli different times of 
exposure we obtain the series of recovery curves shown in 
Fig. 41. The number attached to each curve denotes the 



time of exposure to the solution of NaCl. The observed 
results are plotted as dotted lines, the calculated values 
as unbroken lines. 

It will be seen that the agreement is satisfactory 
throughout. In general the greater the number of expert- 
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ments which were averaged to obtain the result the nearer 
it approached to the calculated curve. 

Let UK now consider the behavior of tissues transferred 
from a solution of 0.278 M CaCla (which has the conduc- 
tivity of sea water) to sea water. In such a solution the 
resistance rises and then falls. If tissue is allowed to 
remain in the solution for a short time and is then replaced 
in sea water the resistance falls rapidly, as shown in Fig. 
42. This fall of resistance may be regarded as analogous 
to the rise of resistance which occurs in the experiments 
with NaCl and the term recovery may be used in both 
cases. It is evident from the figure that as the exposure 
to the solution of CaClj lengthens the level which is 
reached as the result of recovery gets lower. This is pre- 
cisely what happens in the experiments with NaCl. It 
would therefore appear as though the same mechanism of 
recovery were involved. If this is so the same method of 
calculation should enable us to predict recovery in both 
cases. This is found to be true. Using the same formulas 
which have already been employed in the experiments 
with NaCl we are able to predict the course of the curves 
obtained in experiments with CaClj. This is rather strik- 
ing in view of the fact that the two sets of curves differ 
so fundamentally in appearance. 

In calculating the curves for CaClg the constants given 
in Table V (page 98) are employed. The results are 
shown as unbroken lines in Fig 42 (the dotted lines show 
the experimental results). It is evident that the agree- 
ment is very satisfactory. 

Some assistance in picturing the reactions which occur 
during exposure is afforded by Pig. 43, which shows the 
curve of 0 -f 10 in NaCl (unbroken line) and in CaCL 
(dotted line). These curves are plotted from the calcu- 
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lated values ; the observed values are shown as points ; 
it will be observed that they lie fairly close to the 
calculated curve. The figure also shows the calculated 
values of >S' ; in this case no observed values are given 
because such values cannot be very precisely determined. 
This is owing to the fact that the value of S affects only 

lOOZ 


50 


0 

0 200 400 eOOmin. 

Fia. 43. — Curves showing the values of 0+10 in NaCl (upper unbroken line) and in CaC 
(upper dotted line); also the values of S in NaCl (lower unbroken line) and in CaClj (lower 
dotted line). The ordinates give the values of O; these must be multiplied by 6.75 to obtain 
the values of S. The observed points represent the average of eight or more experiments ; 
probable error of the mean less than 10% of the mean. 

the speed of recovery (not the final level attained) and as 
the speed is variable the only satisfactory procedure is to 
assume such values of K and K ^ as caiise the closest 
approximation to the observed speed of recovery. When 
these values have been found the value of S can readily 
be calculated. The results of these calculations are plot- 
ted in Fig. 43. 

In this figure the ordinates give the values of 0 -f 10 : 
these must be multiplied by 6.75 to obtain the values of S. 
In all curves the value of S at the start is 2.7 (the value of 
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8 in sea water®®) ; this appears on the ordinate in the 
figure as 2.7 6.75 = 0.4. The curves rise to a ruaximuna 

and then fall to zero. The curves for 0 + 10 start at 100 
and fall to 10 (since the base line is taken as 10, just as in 
the curve of M) . 

It is found that the rate of recoyery is approximately 
the same in all cases ; this applies to the experiments with 
CaCls as well as with those in NaCl. In general it may be 
said that it usually requires about 60 minutes for the 
curve to complete nine-tenths of the total rise or fall which 
occurs in recovery. 

If the theory here developed is sound it should also 
enable us to predict the behavior of tissue transferred 
from one toxic solution to another. In order to put this 
to a test a variety of experiments was made in which the 
tissue was exposed to several solutions in succession. 

1. Alternate Exposure to NaCl and Sea Water. 

The procedure may be illustrated by a typical experi- 
ment, the results of which are shown in Fig. 44. 

The tissue was exposed for 20.8 minutes®^ to 0.52 M 
NaCl, during which time the resistance fell from 100 to 
74.03%. After 20.8 minutes in the solution of NTaCl 
the value of (in formulas (2), (3) and (5)) is 20.8 
and the following results are obtained : A = 1856.80, S — 
484.06, M — 64.03, 0 — 88.41. When the tissue has been 

The normal value of ^ in sea water is taken as 2.7 which is exceed- 
^^§^7 small as compared with the amount of 0. The amount of 8 whicli is 
produced from 0 in each unit of time is relatively large, but 8 is so rapidly 
transferred into A that its amount in sea water never becomes greater 
than 2.7. 

®^This is corrected from 20 minutes (as previously explained) in order 
to make it conform to the standard curve. 
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replaced in sea water and left for 10.4 minutes®® the value 
of (in formulas (6) and (7) ) is 10.4 and the value of L 
is found to be 1.33. 



Fig. 44. — Curves showing the net electrical resistance of Laminaria agardhii in NaCl 0.52 M 
and in sea water. Unbroken line, calculated values; broken line, observed values. Average 
II of ten or more experiments; probable error of the mean less than 10% of the mean. 

Substitating these values in formula (1) we find that 
when the tissue has been replaced in sea water the resis- 
tance at the end of 10.4 minutes is 83.49. Proceeding in 
this manner we calculate the resistance at various 
intervals after replacement in sea water and obtain the 
first (calculated) recovery curve shown in Fig. 44. It is 
evident that it is in fairly good agreement with the 
observed values. 

After 200 minutes in sea water (during which the 
resistance rose to 87.10% and remained practically 
constant) the tissue was replaced in the solution of NaCl. 
In the course of 21.2 minutes®® the resistance fell from 

"^Tliis is corrected from 10 minutes (as previously explained). 

“ The actual time was 20 minutes : the manner in which the corrected 
figure is obtained is explained in a subsequent paragraph. 
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87.10 to 64.18. It was then replaced in sea water. The 
recovery curve may be calculated as before, the only 
differences being as follows : 

1. On replacing the tissue in sea water the destruction 
of 0 (by the reactions N — >- 0 — >P) ceases (or becomes 
negligible) ; hence the value of 0 at the beginning of the 
second exposure (if equilibrium has been reached) is 
that of the observed resistance less 10, or 87.10 — 10 = 
77.10. We find by means of formula (5) that when 0 at 
the start equals 90 it loses 11.95 during an exposure of 
21.2 minutes to the solution of NaCl, but as it only equals 

77.10 at the start the loss will be 11.95 (77.10-4- 90) = 
10.23. Subtracting this from 77.10 gives 66.87, the value 
of 0 at the end of the second exposure, and adding 10 
(since the base line is 10) makes 76.87, the level to which 
the resistance should rise after the second exposure. 

2. At the start of the first recovery^‘ S is rapidly con- 
verted into A, but is partially restored during the 
subsequent stay in sea water and at the beginning of the 
second exposure equals 2.7 (0-4-90) in which 0 has the 
value given above (77.10). 

3. During exposure to NaCl the value of R diminishes 
from Rq to El according to the formula 

-KrTe -(0.0498)42 

Ri^^Roe = 1041.77 e (8) 

in which Rq = the value of R before the first exposure 
(1041.77) and equals the total exposure to NaCl (20.8 
+ 21.2 = 42). 

It is evident that unless R is restored during the 

If the value of 0 were 90, ^ would be completely restored to its orig- 
inal value of 2.7, but since 0 has fallen to 77.10 it can only restore to 
2.7 (77.10 90). 
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period in sea water the speed of recovery will fall off 
somewhat with each successive exposure. 

4. The value of M is the observed resistance (at the 
<?nd of the second exposure) less 10 or 64.18 — 10 = 54.18. 

5. The value of A is obtained by multiplying by 30 
■tRe resistance observed at equilibrium (less 10). This is 
Teased upon the following considerations : 

Just before the beginning of the second exposure A 
«x.nd M are assumed to be in equilibrium in sea water, in 
"which case as much of A must decompose in any minute 
jas of in (otherwise M would not remain constant) . But the 
amount of A which decomposes in 1 minute is and 
of M is and since Aj^is 30 times as great as it 

f* ollows that A = 30 M. At the beginning of the second 
exposure M= 87.10 — 10= 77.10 and A= (77,10) 
30 = 2313. 

In order to ascertain how the resistance would change 
ciaring the second exposure if it conformed to the 
standard curve previously employed, we may employ 
tlie formula 


Resistance = 2313 



-KaTe 


-KmTe 


) 


—KmTe 

+77.1 e +10 


(9) 


Iix which A^ = 0.018, Aj^= 0.540 and T^=time the tis- 
ane has remained in the solution of NaCl. Comparing the 
values thus obtained with the observed resistance after 
aii exposure of 20 minutes we find that if the time is 
m-ultiplied by 1.06 (making it 21.2 minutes) the observed 
resistance (64.18) agrees with the standard curve. This 
li^^nre is therefore adopted. The value of in formulas 
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(2), (3) and (5) should now correspond to the total 
exposure to NaCl, and is 20.8 + 21.2 = 42. 

These data were employed in calculating the second 
recovery curve and the results are shown in Fig. 44. The 
third recovery curve was calculated in the same fashion. 

Instead of waiting for the establishment of equilib- 
rium we may replace the tissue in NaCl after it has 
been for a short time in sea water. During the fourth 
recovery, after the tissue had been 10.2 minutes in sea 
water and the resistance had risen to 54.92%, it 
was replaced in sea water : the subsequent fall in resist- 
ance was calculated by means of formula (9). For the 
value 77.1 in this formula we must substitute the observed 
resistance less 10, or 55.89 — 10 = 45.89 ; and in place of 
2313 we must substitute the present value of A. We 
assume that at the beginning of the fourth exposure to 
NaCl equilibrium had been reached in sea water: hence 
as the resistance was 68.10 the value of A (which we call 
A . ) is, Aj = 30 (68.10 — 10) . During the fourth exposure 
to NaCl Ousting 20.4 minutes) the value of A^ diminished 
to As according to the formula 

-( 0 . 018 ) 20.4 

Aie =A2 

On replacing the tissue in sea water Ao was angmented 
by the conversion of S into A. The value of S is found 
according to formula (3) in which Y^^is equal to the total 
time of exposure (20.8 21.2 -f 20.8 -f 20.4=83.2). We 

may call this Si. Hence the value of A immediately after 
replacement in sea water is A., = Aa -f Si. During the 
subsequent 10.2 minutes in sea water A, diminished to 
A4 according to the formula 

-( 0 . 0036 ) 10.2 

Aze =r^4 

But at the same time it received an addition from the 
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decomposition of 0 ; the amount of this may he found as 
follows : The loss of A in sea water under normal condi- 
tions®*^ in 10.2 noinutes is 

-(0.0036)10.2 26 

and this could he completely replaced hy 0 if 0 were 
intact. But since 0 has diminished®® from 90 to 50.86 
it can supply only 97.26 (50.86 -r- 90) = 54.95. This must 
he added to A giving ^5 = ^44- 54.95. The value of 
A^ must he substituted for 2313 in formula (9). This 
enables us to calculate the fall of resistance after the last 
recovery (of 10.2 minutes). Fig. 44 shows the values 
so obtained and also the observed values. 

II. Alternate Exposure to CaCl^ and Sea Water. 

When the tissue of Laminaria is transferred from 
sea water to a solution of CaCl2 (of the same conductivity 
as sea water) the resistance rises and then falls as 
shown in Fig. 45. WTien it is replaced in sea water the 
resistance falls (much more rapidly than if left in the 
solution of CaCL) and eventually becomes stationary. 
This fall of resistance may be spoken of as recovery, 
since it may be regarded as analogous to the rise of 
resistance which occurs when tissue is transferred from 
NaCl to sea water. 

The principle upon which this formula is based is explained on page 
103 in discussing the loss of M and its replacement hy 0. In the present 
case the effect of S is negligible since the amount of S in sea water is 
only 2.7. 

“ Tliis is calculated as follows : at the beginning of the fourth exposure 
0 =68.10 — 10 = 58.10. If its value were 90 it would lose 11.23 during 
an exposure of 20.4 minutes to NaCl. Since O = 68.10 the loss will be 
11.23 (58.10 — 00) =7.24: subtracting this from 58.10 w'-e have 50.86. 


Loss = 2700“ 
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Recovery after exposure to CaCla may be calculated in 
precisely the same manner as recovery after exposure 
to Nad. Tbe only difference is that in formulas (2), (3), 
(5), (8) and (9) "we must employ for the velocity con- 
stants (E^, Eq, E^, Eg, E^ and E„) the values given 
for CaClj in Table V, page 98. In formulas (6) and 
(7) the values of the velocity constants are always the 
same = 0.0036 and 0.1080) since these are the 
values which are normal for sea water. 



Results of such calculations are shown in Pig. 45 
together with the observed values. 


III. NaCl, Sea Water, CaCl^, Sea Water, etc. 

It seemed desirable to test the theory further bv vary- 
ing the experiments in the manner shown in Fig. 46. The 
calculations are made as already explained. It will be 
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noticed that in this and in some other experiments the 
resistance rises rather more rapidly in CaCl 2 than the 
calculations would lead us to expect. This is due to the 



fact that the “standard curve” for CaCL, which was 
based upon previous experiments made under different 
conditions, seems to he a little too low for the 
present material. 

IV. CaCl^, NaCl, Sea Water, etc. 

A series of experiments was made to determine the 
effect of CaCls followed directly by NaCl. The results 
are shown in Fig. 47. The rise in CaCl 2 during the first 
91.8 minutes is calculated in the usual manner. In order 
to calculate the subsequent drop in NaCl we must substi- 
tute for 77.1 in formula (9) the value of iU; i.e., the 
observed resistance (less 10) at the beginning of exposure 
to NaCl. In place of 2313 we must substitute the value 
of A, which is =2700e -(o.ooi8)9i.8 
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During the exposure of 60.6 minutes to NaCl the value 
of A changes from A, to Aa = A^e — (o.oisjeo.e^ 



X NaCl 
o Ca CI2 
□ Sea Water 


400 


MIMUTES 800 


in CaCi; 0.278Ta?dTn“la watw ^^^UnbroVen W f laminaria agardhii in NaCl 0.52 M, 

This value must be substituted for A in formula (7) in 
calculating the recovery in sea water. 

In finding the value of 8 (by means of formula (3)) 
we must remember that during the 91.8 minutes in CaCla 
the value of R (which at the start is R ^ = 1041.77 ) dimin- 
ishes from Rq to Rj according to the formula 

„ -Ql.SJTij 
jKi — jRo6 

ill CaCl 2 = 0.012532 (See Table V, page 98). Dur- 
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ing the 60.6 minutes in NaCl diminishes to Ej accord- 
ing to the formula 

-eo.ezs 

R2 — 

Kb in NaCl = 0.04998. 

We must also hear in mind that 0 diminishes during 
the exposure. Since this process is 6 times as rapid in 
NaCl as in CaClg we may consider 91.8 minutes in CaClg 
to be equivalent to 91.8^6 = 15.3 minutes in NaCl and 
the total exposure to he equivalent to 60.6 -|- 15.3 = 75.9 
minutes in NaCl.®’^ The value of 0 may then be found by 
means of formula (5). 

V. CaCl^, NaCl, CaCl^, NaCl, Sea Water, etc. 

A series of experiments was performed in which 
tissue was placed in CaCls for 30 minutes, then in NaCl 
for 10 minutes, then in CaCl 2 for 60 minutes. The tissue 
was allowed to recover in sea water, after which it was 
placed in CaClj for 360 minutes, and then in NaCl 
(Fig. 48). 

In this case the observed time was not corrected {i.e., 
was not multiplied by a factor) as in the previous calcu- 
lations. In consequence the calculated and observed 
values do not correspond at the beginning of each expos- 
ure, the only exception being after recovery in sea water, 
in which case it was assumed®® that equilibrium had been 

Thi& involves the assumption that 0 is not restored to any extent dur- 
ing recovery in sea water. This assumption may not he correct, especially 
at the start, but even in that case the present calculation would not be 
appreciably altered. 

* In this case the tissue did not remain long enough in sea water to 
establish equilibrium, but it was so nearly established that only a very 
small error is involved in regarding it as complete. In cases where it is 
not completely established the final equilibrium may be approximated 
by extrapolation. 
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reached and that in conseqnence Ao = 30 M (the value 
of M being that of the observed resistance less 10). This 
value of A was taken for the subsequent calculations. 



Fig. 48. — Curves showing the net electrical resistance of Laminaria agardhii in NaCl 0.52 M, 
in CaCli 0.278 M and in sea water. Unbroken line, calculated values; broken line, observed 
values. Average of ten or more experiments; probable error of the mean less than 10% 

of the mean. 

During the subsequent exposure to CaCL diminished 
to according to the formula 

-( 0 . 0018)360 

Ai~ A.qG 

and this value was used in calculating the fall of resist- 
ance during the final exposure to NaCl. 

Experiments similar to those shown in Figs. 44, 45, 46, 
47, and 48 have been made, in which mixtures of NaCl 
plus CaClj have been used in a variety of ways. In this 
case we employ for the calculations the constants appro- 
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priate for each mixture, as given on page 140. In general 
the agreement is satisfactory. 

With so large a number of constants it might seem 
possible to fit any sort of curve, and hence the significance 
of the actual accomplishment might be lessened. This, 
however, is by no means the case. 

It should be noted that we do not employ new constants 
to fit these curves, but that in every case we use the con- 
stants already determined as the result of other and 
quite dijfferent experiments. In view of this the results 
have a special significance. 

If we accept the conclusions stated above we are 
obliged to look upon recovery in a somewhat different 
fashion from that which is customary. Recovery is usu- 
ally regarded as due to the reversal of the reaction which 
produces injury. The conception of the writer is funda- 
mentally different; it assumes that the reactions involved 
are irreversible (or practically so) and that injury and 
recovery differ only in the relative speed at which certain 
reactions take place. 

It would seem that these experiments, and those pre- 
viously described, afford a sufficient test of the theory. 
It has been found that the agreement between the calcu- 
lated and observed values is satisfactory whenever a 
sufficiently large number of readings are averaged in 
arriving at the observed values. 

In the foregoing account many details are necessar- 
ily omitted, owing to lack of space. These, however, are 
not essential to the main purpose, which is to show how 
the process of injury and recovery may be analyzed and 
subjected to mathematical treatment. Starting with cer- 
tain assumptions we have formulated equations by means 
of which we can predict the behavior of the tissue. If the 
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predictions are fairly accurate it is natural to infer that 
the assumptions are in accordance with the facts. It is 
evident from an examination of the figures that the equa- 
tions enable us to predict with considerable accuracy the 
behavior of tissues in solutions of NaCl and OaCla, as well 
as the recovery curves after any length of exposure to 
either of these solutions. But we must not lose sight of 
the fact that the predictive value of the equations does 
not depend on the validity of these assumptions and would 
in no way be impaired if they were to be given up. The 
equations have a permanent value which is quite inde- 
pendent of assumptions. 

The mechanism which has been postulated in devel- 
oping these equations consists essentially of a series 
of catenary reactions. There can be no doubt that, as 
Loeb (1912, D) has emphasized, catenary reactions play 
a large part in life phenomena, and it would seem that 
the role assigned to them in the present discussion 
involves no unreasonable assumption. 

A substance which acts as a member of such a caten- 
ary system may, as Hopkins (1913) has remarked, be of 
great importance in the organism even if present in very 
small amount. 

It may be desirable to call attention to certain features 
of this mechanism which are of general interest from 
a theoretical viewpoint. It is evident that by means of a 
simple catenary system we can account for practically all 
the processes which occur in the organism. If such a 
system is present in the egg we can easily picture all of 
the subsequent development as due to this system, withoirt 
the introduction of any new reactions. All that we need 
to postulate is that during development the relative rates 
of the reactions change. The processes involved in irrita- 
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bility, as well as those concerned in injury and death, may 
he accounted for in this same way. We thus arrive at a 
very simple conception of the underlying mechanism of 
life processes, which may he useful in formulating a 
theory of living matter. 

If life is dependent upon a series of reactions which 
normally proceed at rates bearing a definite relation to 
each other, it is clear that a disturbance of these rate-rela- 
tions may have profound effects upon the organism. It 
is evident that such a disturbance might be produced by 
changes in temperature (in case the temperature coeffi- 
cients of the reactions differ) or by chemical agents. The 
same result might be brought about by physical means, 
especially where structural changes occur which alter the 
permeability of the plasma membrane or of internal 
structures (such as the nucleus and plastids) in such a 
way as to bring together substances which do not nor- 
mally interact.®® 

This investigation of fundamental life processes shows 
that they appear to obey the laws of chemical dynamics. 
It illustrates a method of attack which may throw some 
light upon the underlying mechanism of these processes 
and which may assist materially in the analysis and con- 
trol of life-phenomena. 

^ Or which normally react to a lesser degree. 



CHAPTER IV. 


ANTAGONISM. 

When one toxic substance acts as an antidote to 
another, we speak of this as antagonism. If the antagon- 
istic substances are mixed in such proportions that tox- 
icity disappears we have a physiologically balanced 
solution as defined by Loeb.^ 

In seeking an accurate measure of antagonism the 
writer made experiments on growth. It was found that 
both NaCl and CaClj are toxic to plants, as shown by the 
fact that in solutions of these substances there is less 
growth than in distilled water.'^ In a series of experi- 
ments on wheat, it was found that the growth of roots 
in NaCl 0.12 M was practically the same as in CaCla 0.164 
M, These solutions were therefore regarded as 
equally toxic. 

On mixing equally toxic salt solutions, we may 
encounter one of the following conditions 

1. The toxicity is unaltered, that is, the toxic action 
of the two salts is additive. Each salt produces its own 
toxic effect precisely as though the other were not present. 
This is expressed by the horizontal dotted line LJM in 
Fig. 49. 

It is evident that we cannot get increased growth by 
mixing two such solutions unless the salts have an antag- 
onistic action. If we mix equal volumes of A 0.1 M and 

Loeb, J. (1906, B). For the literature of antagonism see Loeb 
(1909), Robertson (1910), Hober (1914). 

’This statement does not apply to very dilute solutions. 

’*0/. Osterhout (1914, B, C; 1915, F). 
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0.1 M the dilution of A from 0.1 M to 0.05 M is 
^^ctly compensated by the introduction of molecules of 
Or, to put it in another way, the toxic effect depends 
^ "tile number of molecules present (if both kinds of mole- 


'^los are equally toxic and 
lore is no antagonism) and 
' makes no difference 
'Ixether the solutions are 
lire or mixed. 

If the toxic effect depends 
11 ions, rather than on mole- 
iles, then, since the number 
f ions may be somewhat 
lereased by mixing solu- 
oiis, the toxicity may be 
orrespondingly increased; 
U-t; the ■ amount of this 
icrease would ordinarily be 
eg:ligible. 

2. The toxicity is dimin- 
Iied, that is, the effect is 
nt'itoxic. We then get a 
ii‘ve rising somewhere 
hove the dotted line, such 
s the unbroken line LKM. 

3. The toxicity is in- 
roased. We then get a curve 
Ixich somewhere falls below 



Fio. 49. — Curves showing the growth of 
roots in mixtures of equally toxic solutions 
of two salts A and B: the ordinates represent 
growth; the abscissae represent the composi- 
tion of the mixtures, thus A 50, B 50 means 
a mixture in which the dissolved molecules 
arc 50% A and 50% B: the horizontal dotted 
line (LJM) represents the growth which 
would occur if there were no antagonism 
(additive effect); LKM is the antagonism 
curve; LHM, curve expressing increased 
toxicity (opposite of antagonism) ; the quan- 
titative expression of antagonism at the 
point E is KJ-hJE. 


le dotted line, such as the line interrupted hy cir- 
es LEM.* 


The considerations here set forth apply in all cases 
'll ere two equally toxic solutions are mixed, whether their 

^ See page 177. 
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concentration is the same or not. Thns, if a solution of 
A 0.05 M is just as toxic as a solution of B 0.1 M, mixtures 
of the two will give a horizontal straight line (as in Fig. 
49) provided their effects are additive. 

Emphasis should be laid upon the fact that the method 
of mixing two equally toxic solutions eliminates disturb- 
ances due to variations of osmotic pressure. If a mole- 
cule of A is twice as toxic as a molecule of B, a solution 
of A 0.05 M will be just as toxic as a solution of B 0.1 M, 
provided there are no other factors to be considered. But 
if the osmotic pressure of the 0.05 M solution of A is less 
than that of the 0.1 M solution of B, there will in many 
cases be better growth in the 0.05 M solution of A. In 
order to make the solution of A appear equally toxic with 
the solution of B, the concentration of A must be some- 
what increased, say to 0.055 M. We thus compensate for 
the variation in osmotic pressure, and this compensation 
is not destroyed when the 0.055 M solution of A is mixed 
with the 0.1 M solution of B. If the effects of the salts 
are additive, we must therefore get a horizontal straight 
line, as shown in Fig. 49. 

It is evident that this straight line furnishes a quanti- 
tative criterion of antagonism. All that is necessary is 
to determine what concentrations of A and B are equally 
toxic, mix these solutions in various proportions, and 
determine the amount of growth. The antagonism in 
any mixture may then be expressed in a very simple 
manner. In the curve LKM (Fig. 49) the antagonism 
in a misture in which the molecules are 50% A and 
50% B may be expressed as KJ-^JE. JE is the 
growth which would have been obtained if the effect of 
the salts had been additive (that is, if there had been no 
antagonism, but each salt had produced its effect inde- 
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pendent of the other.) KJ is the increased growth due to 
antagonism; it is best expressed as percentage of JE or as 
AJ-4- X 100. 

In the same way increased toxicity (when the mixture 
is more toxic than either of the pure solutions) may be 
expressed as JH -z-JE. This sometimes occurs, but it is 
much less common than antagonism.® 


TABLE VII 

MIXTUEES OF EQUALLY TOXIC SOLUTIONS 

Wheat (growth during 30 days) (NaCl 0.12 JW+CaCh 0.164 M) 


Culture solution 

Aggregate length of 
roots per plant 
in mm. 

Additive effect 

Antagonism 

CaCl2 

55 

105 



75 per cent. CaCl 2 1 

25 “ NaCl 1 

00 

55 


o o 

CaCl 2 1 

NaCl 1 

180 

55 


25 “ 

75 “ 

CaCl 2 ] 

NaCl J 

298 

55 

00 

15 “ 

85 “ 

CaClo ] 

NaCl J 

370 

55 

370-55 

55 

5 

95 “ 

CaCl 2 ] 

NaCl J 

435 

55 

= 6.91 

00 

1 “ 

99 “ 

CaCl 2 1 

NaCl J 

300 

55 


NaCl.. .. 


55 

55 





The percentages refer to molecular proportions; that is, 75 per cent. CaCl2 4- 25 per cent. 
NaCl means a solution in which 75 per cent, of the dissolved molecules are CaCl 2 and 25 per 
cent, are NaCl. 


As an illustration of this method the results given in 
Table VII may be cited. In this case the growth in the 
various mixtures was in part determined directly and in 
part was calculated from results obtained by growing 


Seo page 177. 
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plants in mixtures having almost the same composition 
as the solutions given in the table. 

In another method® of measuring antagonism we may 
look at the matter from the following standpoint. A cer- 
tain amount of growth occurs in distilled water as shown 
in Fig. 50; when salts are added to distilled water the 

GROWTH 



Fio. 50. — Curve showing antagonism between two salts, A and B. The additive effect is 
OH. Antagonism at the ordinate I may be expressed as 100 X FH-hOH; the opposite of 
antagonism as 100 X JEH -rGH. The dotted line representB growth in distilled water. The 
abscissai represent the molecular concentrations of the salts. 

growth is lessened. The lessening of growth due to the 
action of the salts where no antagonism (or its opposite) 
occurs is regarded as the additive effect. When the salts 
are antagonistic growth is less hindered. The additive 
effect is then GH; the antagonism is FH and may be 
expressed as 100 X FE -i- GH. The opposite of antagon- 
ism is 100 X EE ^ 


Osterhout (1918, A), 
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We may now consider the effect of mixing two solu- 
tions which are not equally toxic. Suppose solution A 0.1 
M to be twice as toxic as solution B 0.1 M. The effect 
of mixing these, if the effects were equally additive, would 
be the same as mixing a solu- 
tion of A 0.1 M with another 
solution A just half as toxic, 
or in other words, would be 
the same as decreasing the 
concentration of A. In this 
case the curve expressing 
purely additive effects would 
not be a straight line, but 
would assume the form of a 
curved line, convex to the 
horizontal axis, similar to 
VTW in Fig. 51. This is evi- 
dent^ from the curves given 
by Magowan, showing growth 
in toxic solutions of various a loo 
concentrations. 



N 

6 

1 

P 

a 

R 

A 100 

75 

50 

25 

0 % 

B 0 

25 

50 

75 

100 % 


It would be possible to Fio. si. — curves showing growth in mix- 
... , tures of unequally toxic aolutions: the or- 

ClGt6rilllI16 tills SdCiltlVG CUrVG dmatcs express growth; the abscissae express 
, T T the composition of the mixtures as in Fig. 49 ; 

expenmentally, and then to the dotted Ime yry expresses the growth 

^ ^ which would occur if there were no antago- 

express antagonism quanti- 

1 51 ti • "FriT* aysityitiIa 51 til A toxicity (opposite of antagonism); the 

LdLlVeiy , iUI txaiupie, at uit; quantitative expression of antagonism at the 

point P it would be expressed ^ 

as UT -i- TP. But the labor would be much greater than 
by the method of mixing equally toxic solutions. The 
additive curve would be determined by growing plants, 
not in mixtures of A with B, but in mixtures of A with 
another solution of A having the same toxicity as B. Or 


^Magowan (1908). 
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example, flat-topped carves and also curves with, two 
maxima, as shown in Fig. 52. 

If instead of mixing two equally toxic solutions we 
keep the concentration of one salt constant while varying 
that of the other, it becomes very difficult to determine the 
additive curve, especially when variations in osmotic 
pressure influence the result. It is therefore difficult to 
obtain an accurate quantitative expression of antagonism 

by this method, and in critical 

cases it may be impossible to de- 

cide whether antagonism exists / ""X 

or not. ! / \ 

Emphasis should be laid on the \ 

fact that the growth of parts ^ NA 

not in immediate contact with 
the solution does not furnish a 
trustworthy criterion of antagon- ^ 

ism. Thus the leaves of wheat Fig. 52. — Types of antagonism 

/ T • ^ .. . , -jin curves: the ordinates express 

(wmcn are not in contact with the growth; the abscissaa express the 

T composition of the mixtures as in 

solution) often grow well at the 49 . 

start in solutions of toxic substances because the latter 

are held back by the roots. 

The method of mixing equally toxic solutions has also 
a great advantage when three solutions are employed. As 
an illustration of this we may take mixtures of NaCl + 
KOI + CaCla- In the case of wheat it was found that the 
roots grew equally well in solutions of NaC1.12 M, KC1.13 
M, and CaCla 0.164 M. Mixtures of these solutions were 
prepared and the growth of the roots in these mixtures 
was measured after a period of 30 days. In order to show 
the results graphically, the composition of the solutions 
may be conveniently expressed by means of a triangular 
diagram as drawn in Fig. 53. 
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The diagram consists of an equilateral triangle, the 
apices of which represent equally toxic pure solutions. 
Thus the point A represents pure GaCla (0.164 M), B 
represents pure KCl (0.13 M), and C represents pure 
NaCl (0.12 M). All points on the sides of the triangle 
represent mixtures of two solutions only, the composition 
depending on the position of the point. Thus the point 



CACL2 


Fig. 53. — Diagram representing the composition of various mixtures of KCl 4- NaCl -f- CaCli : 
this serves as the base of the solid model shown in Fig. 64. 

E represents a solution made by mixing the equally toxic 
solutions NaCl 0.12 M and KCl 0.13 M in such proportions 
that in the mixture 50% of the dissolved molecules are 
NaCl and 50% are KCl. In the same way G represents 
a solution in which the molecular proportions are NaCl 
25% + KCl 75%; I represents NaCl 75% + KCl 25%; 
E represents KCl 50% + CaClj 50% ; K represents NaCl 
.50% + CaCU 50%. 

All points in the interior of the triangle represent mix- 
tures of the three equally toxic solutions NaCl 0.12 M, 
KCl 0.13 M, and CaClg 0.164 M. Along the line FJ are 
represented mixtures in which the dissolved molecules are 
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25% CaCls; the line EK represents mixtures in which 
the dissolved molecules are 50% CaCla ; the line DL mix- 
tures in which the dissolved molecules are 75% CaClj. 
In the same way FG means 75% KOI; EH, 50% KOI; DI, 
25% KCl; GL, 25% NaCl; HK, 50% NaCl; and IJ, 
75% NaCl. 

The point M is on the line FJ, meaning 25% CaClj; 
it is also on the line EH, meaning 50% KOI; and likewise 
on the line GL, meaning 25% NaCl. It therefore repre- 
sents a mixture of the three equally toxic solutions, 
NaCl 0.12 M, KCl 0.13 M, and CaCl^ 0.164 M, in which the 
dissolved molecules are 25% CaCL + 50% KOI -|- 25% 
NaCl. In the same way the point 0 represents a mixture 
in which the dissolved molecules are 50% CaClj 25% KOI 
+ 25% NaCl. 

It is obvious that the composition of any solution can 
be represented by selecting a suitable point on the dia- 
gram. At any such point an ordinate may be erected ex- 
pressing the growth of the plant in that solution. When 
this has been done for a sufficient number of points, a 
solid model may be constructed which gives a complete 
description of the growth of the plant in all the solutions. 
Such a model is shown, in Pig. 54. The ordinates represent 
the aggregate length of roots per plant of wheat at the end 
of 30 days. The ordinates in the pure solutions are equal 
(55 mm.), showing that the solutions are equally 
toxic. The ordinates were in part determined directly by 
experiment and in part calculated from data obtained by 
growing plants in solutions of approximately the same 
composition as those represented. 

From such a model the antagonism in any solution 
may be determined at once by measuring with calipers 
the height of the ordinate at the required point, subtract- 
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ing 55, whicli is the amount of groAvth in the pure solutions, 
and in this ease (since all the pure solutions are equally 
toxic) the amount of growth which would occur if the toxic 

actions of the salts were 
additive (that is, if each 
salt exerted its own toxic 
effect independently of the 
other salts) ; the result 
should then he divided 
by 55. 

In this case the addi- 
tive effect is represented 
by a plane surface parallel 
to the plane which forms 
the base of the model. The 
height of this plane is 
indicated by the shading 
in the figure. 

Other methods (as 
mixing unequally toxic 
solutions or keeping the 
concentration of one salt 
constant while varying 
that of the others) will 
give for the additive 
effect a curved surface very difficult to determine and 
not easily represented or measured on the model. 

With solutions of more than three components the 
results cannot be expressed in a solid model ; but • a 
graphical expression may easily be obtained in the follow- 
ing way. Let us suppose that equally toxic solutions 
of A, B, C and D are to be mixed. A mixture of the first 



Fiq. 54. — Solid model ehowing the forms of 
the antagonism curves in all possible mixtures 
of NaCl 0.12 Af ,|KC1 0.13 Jlf.and CaCb 0.164^! 
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three may be made and called solution 1 (different mix-- 
tures may be called solution 2, etc. ) . To solution 1 various 
amounts of D may be added and the results plotted as 
shown in Fig. 55, in w:hich the additive effect is expressed 
by the dotted line and the growth in the mixtures by the 
unbroken line. Antagonism at any point may be easily 
expressed. For example, the antagonism at the point 
Mis (MO — MN)^MN. 

By the method of mixing unequally toxic, pure solu- 



Fig. 55. — Method of expressing antagonism in mixtures containing more than three com- 
ponents: three of the components (A, B and C) are combined into solution I and various 
amounts of the fourth component (P) are added; the ordinates represent growth; the absois- 
sfiB represent the composition of the mixtures; thus at the point M the mixture contains 62.5 

0 . 0 . of solution 1 to each 37.5 c.c. of solution P; the antagonism at M is ON + 

tions or by the method of keeping the concentration of one 
salt constant while varying that of the others, the dotted 
line would become a curved one. 

If we mix such solutions as NaCl 0.12 M and CaCla 
0.164 the antagonism curve resembles the one in Fig. 49. 
If, however, we reduce the concentration by one-half 
there will be less toxicity and in consequence the antag- 
onism will appear less pronounced. In order to illus- 
trate this, curves have been prepared which are diagram- 
matic composites of the curves obtained by the use 
of several pairs of salts ; these composite curves are shown 
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in Fig. 56. For the sake of simplicity they are represented 
as having been obtained by the use of one pair of salts, 
which are designated as A and B. The curve CDE, there- 
fore, represents diagrammatically the growth of roots 



Fia. 56. — Effect of dilution on the forms of antagonism curves: the ordinates represent the 
growth of roots in solutions, the composition of which is represented by the absciss©; for 
example, on the curve CDE the ordinate at G represents growth in a mixture of .A 0.1 M and 
B 0.12 M in such proportions that 75% of the dissolved molecules are A and 25% are B\ on 
the curve which lies immediately above CDE the ordinate at O represents growth in a 
mixture of A 0.05 M and B 0.06 M in such proportions that 75% of the dissolved molecules 
are A and 25% are B. 

in mixtures of equally toxic solutions of two salts, A and 
B. The abscissae represent molecular proportions ; thus 
the point G represents a mixture in which the dissolved 
molecules are 75% A and 25% R ; the point H a mixture 
in which the dissolved molecules are 50% A and 50% B. 
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The ordinates represent the growth of roots in the 
various mixtures. 

The antagonism at any point is the total growth 
minus the growth which would have taken place if no 
antagonism existed. This antagonism is best expressed 
as percentage of the growth which would have taken place 
in the absence of antagonism. Hence the antagonism at 
the point G is expressed as 100 {GD — FG) -i-FG. 

The figure shows in a diagrammatic way the effect of 
dilution on the form of an antagonism curve. The lowest 
curve CDE shows the effect on growth of various mix- 
tures of two equally toxic solutions A 0.1 M -f- j? 0.12 M. 
The next curve shows the form of the antagonism curve 
when all of these mixtures were diluted by the addition 
of an equal volume of water (A 0.05 M + B 0.06 M). The 
next curve was produced by growing plants in mixtures of 
A 0.0025 M + B 0.03 M. The topmost curve was obtained 
with mixtures of A 0.001 M + B 0.0012 M. 

The pairs of pure solutions were in each case equally 
toxic, as is shown by the fact that the two ordinates at 
the ends of each curve are equal in height. 

It will be observed that as the solutions become more 
dilute, the antagonism curve becomes flatter, and it is 
evident that at still greater dilutions it must tend to 
become a horizontal straight line. 

In order to give a complete description of the changes 
in the antagonism curve as dilution increases, it is neces- 
sary to construct a solid model. This might have as its 
base a triangxflar diagram as previously described. The 
apices of the triangle would in that case represent, A, B, 
and 

It is more suitable for our present purpose to employ 
a square as the base and to represent the composition of 
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the solutions according to the scheme shown in Fig. 57. 
In this figure the abscissae have the same significance as 
in Fig. 56, while the ordinates represent various dilutions 
of the mixtures. Thus all points on the line CD represent 
distilled water, while a point such as E, halfway between 
( y A and C, represents a mixture 

Cj .D containing equal quantities of 

distilled water and of A 0.1 M. 
The points on the line EF, 

£ P therefore, represent the same 

mixtures as the corresponding 
points on the lowest line, ex- 

I cept that the concentrations 

A 100 50 , p % are in all cases just one-half 

J — 2 50 as great as those represented 


Fig. 57. — Diagram representing the f.TlP llDP Tf PVl/^Pnf 

composition of solutions (this serves J.L lb tViaeilC 

as the base of the solid model shown in -f "U q ■<- -l-'U rvv. /s-rTr+Vi t -rr ^ 

Fig. 58): the lowest line represents txlQ.t' tllD ^rOWtJl 111 9;Iiy C011C6D~ 

various mixtures of solutions of two j i- t 

salts, A and B; the line EF represents tratlOIl may DG eXpreSSed DT 

the same mixtures diluted with equal 

to erecting at thc proper point a 

line perpendicular to the plane 


to e“pWi“the‘'Bare erecting at the proper point a 
line perpendicular to the plane 
thTIfiutioSfon of the paper. In this way, we 

represent distiUed water. SoHd model wMch 

gives a complete description of the changes in growth 
produced by diluting the various mixtures. Such a model 
is shown in Fig. 58. 

In all of these cases the measurements are made after 


growth has ceased and in consequence they represent a 
final condition of development. If, however, we use 
electrical conductivity as a criterion of antagonism, we 
obtain curves which change constantly. (See Fig. 78). 
In this case the best method of procedure is to construct 
the time curves of the death process and to compare the 
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velocity of the process in various mixtures. A series of 
such time curves is shown in Fig. 59. 
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In the preceding pages a theory is developed which 
enables us to predict the behavior of Laminaria when 
transferred from sea water to certain solutions, e.g., NaCl 



2000 4000 MINUTES 


Fio. 69. — Curves showing the net electrical resistance of Laminaria agardhii in 0.52 M 
NaCl, in 0.278 M CaClj, and in niixtures of these (the figures attached to the curves show 
the molecular per cent, of CaCh in the solution). The curves show the calculated values 
(from constants obtained by trial) which are given in Table X, the points show the observed 
values (some are omitted in order to avoid undue crowding) ; each represents the average of 
six or more experiments. Probable error of the mean less than 10% of the mean. 

0.52 M and CaCla 0.278 M, If the theory is sound it 
should also enable us to predict the behavior of the 
tissue in mixtures of these solutions. 

In order to test this theory experiments were made 
with a variety of mixtures. The solutions employed are 
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given in Table IX. Tbe electrical resistance of the tissue 
in these solutions, is shown in Fig. 59. The curves are in 
good agreement with the formula 

f Ka \/-KaT -KmT\ —KmT 
Resistance = 2,700 1 lie — c 1+ 90 e + 10 

This is evident from Figs. 59 to 63, which show the curves 
calculated by means of this formula and also the 
observed values. 

As previously explained, this formula is based upon 
the assumption that the electrical resistance is propor- 


TABLE IX. 

Composition of Mixtures. 


0.52Af NaCl 

0.278 ilfCaCla 

Molecular proportions in the mixture 

NaCl 

CaCh 

cc. 

cc. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

973 

27 

98.59 

1.41 

955 

45 

97.56 

2.44 

914 

86 

95.24 

4.76 

751 

249 

85.00 

15.00 

496 

504 

65.00 

35.00 

247 

753 

38.00 

62.00 


tional to a substance, M, which is formed and decomposed 
by the reactions 

0 — — >-5 

We assume that when the tissue is transferred from sea 
water to NaCl, or to CaClg, or to a mixture of these two 
solutions, the reactions 0 — ^8 — >-A cease, while the 
reactions A — — >B continue. By assuming various 
values of (the velocity constant of the reaction A — *■ 
M) and of Km (the velocity constant of the reaction M — >■ 
B), and employing these in the formula, we obtain curves 
which closely approximate those which we find by experi- 
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42 

I 

§ 

^3 




o 

OS 

O 

0.005033 J 

0.0049827 

0.012532 

0.010848 

0.0018 

0.0295 

NaCl 38.0 
CaCb 62.0 

0.00134 

0.0013266 

0.003509 

0.00319 

0.00053 

0.009 

oo 

»OiO 

coco 

^6 

0.0013 

0.001287 

0.0026 

0.00254 

0.000481 

0.00859 

NaCl 85.0 
CaCh 15.0 

0.00091 

0.0009009 

0.001606 

0.0017446 

0.000364 

0.00730 

NaCl 95.24 
CaCh 4.76 

0.00061 

0.0006039 

0.001055 

0.00151 

0.000245 

0.00590 

NaCl 97.56 
CaCb 2.44 

0.0004 

0.000396 

0.00056 

0.000874 

0.000187 

0.00546 

NaCl 98.59 
CaCh 1.41 

0.00046 

0.0004554 

0.0005623 

0.0008048 

0.000222 

0.00666 

NaCl 

0.03 

0.0297 

0.04998 

0.02856 

0.018 

0.540 


to 'ai 

fccj ^ 


O CQ ^ ^ 

tttttt 

1^ o ft; 6 q ^ 


* The figures at the heads of columns refer to molecular proportions in the mixture. 
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ment. Th.e values of the velocity constants which are 
thus obtained, are given in Table X. 

It is evident from Table X, that as the per cent, of 
CaCla in the mixtures increases (beginning at 1.41% 
CaCl 2 ) the value of first falls and then rises, its 



Fig. 60. — Curve of net electrical resistance of Laminaria agardhii in 95.24 NaC14'4.76 
CaCla (unbroken line) the trial curve (broken line) calculated from the velocity constants Ka 
**.000246 and Km *=.00590. Each observed point represents the average of six or more 
experiments: probable error of the mean less than 10% of the mean. All readings were 
made at 15° C. or corrected to this temperature. 

minimum value occurring in 97.56 NaOl + 2.44 CaCl 2 
(which is the mixture in which the tissue lives the long- 
est.). It seems reasonable to assume that in each 
mixture a substance is formed which reduces the value 
of We may assume that the decrease of X^^is directly 
proportional to the amount of this substance, which may 
be assumed to occur in maximum amount in 97.56 NaCl + 
2.44CaCl2. 

The simplest assumption which we can make is that 
NaCl and CaCla combine with some constituent of the 
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protoplasm, as Xa, to form a compound.® If we suppose 
that the compound is Na 4 XCa, formed by the revers- 
ible reaction 

4 NaCl XZj -I- CaCl, ;:± NaiXCa 4- 2 ZCl, 
we can calculate the amount of Na^XCa which is formed 
in each mixture of NaCl and CaClj. 

If antagonism really depends on the production of a 
salt compound, it is evident that some mechanism must 
exist which insures that an increase in the total concen- 



Fio. 61. — Curve of net electrical resistance of Laminaria agardhii in 85 NaCl + 15 CaCil 
(unbroken line) ; the trial curve (broken line) calculated from the velocity constants Ka ■* 
-000364 and Km «= .0073. Each observed point represents the average of six or more experi- 
ments; probable error of the mean less than 10% of the mean. All readings were made at 
15° C. or corrected to this temperature. 

tration of salts can have but little effect as compared with 
that produced by a change in their relative proportions. 


* It Is assumed that XZa, Na^XCa, and ZClg are in solution. Since the 
per cent, of XZ^ which is transformed to Na4XCa is negligible, the con- 
centration of XZa may be regarded as constant. 
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It is easy to see how such a mechanism must exist if 
the formation of the salt compound takes place at a 
surface (at the external surface of the cell or at internal 
surfaces). In a surface, substances usually exist in a dif- 
ferent concentration from that which they have elsewhere 



Fia. 62. — Curve of net electrical resistance of Laminaria agardhii in 65 NaCl-i-35 CaCli 
(unbroken line), the trial curve (broken line) calculated from the velocity constants Ka = 
.000481 and Km= .00859. Each observed point represents the average of six or more experi- 
ments: probable error of the mean less than 10% of the mean. All readings were made at 
15° C. or corrected to this temperature. 

in the solution. If NaCl and CaClg migrate into the sur- 
face, so as to become more concentrated there than in the 
rest of the solution, their concentration in the surface must 
increase as their concentration in the solution increases 
until a certain point (called the saturation point) is 
reached. Beyond this point an increase in their concen- 
tration in the solution produces no effect on their 
concentration in the surface. 

When this stage has been reached the formation of 

1 n 
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the salt compound, if it takes place in the surface, will 
not he affected by an increase in the concentration of the 
salts in the solution. It will, however, he affected hy 
changes in the relative proportions of the salts. The 



number of molecules of salt in a unit of 'surface will 
remain nearly constant, but if the proportion of NaCl in 
the solution be increased some of the CaCla in the surface 
will be displaced by NaCl. 

Below the saturation point the relative proportions 
of the salts will be of less importance than their total 
concentration: this is the case at low concentrations in 
the region of the so-called “nutritive effects.” 
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It has been pointed ont by the writer® that while va- 
riations in concentration affect the form of the antagonism 
curve, they do not in general affect the proportions which 
are most favorable for life processes. 

It is therefore evident that if we wish to preserve the 
favorable character of a mixture when the concentration 


TABLE XL 
Amount of NaiXCa, 


Molecular proportions 

Amount of 
Na^XCa 

Increase in 
Na4XCa 

In the solution 

In the surface 

NaCl 

CaClj 

NaCl 

CaCh 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 



100,0 

0 

100.0 

0 

0 

0 

98.59 

1.41 

87.5 

12.5 

0.000902 

0.000855 

97.56 

2.44 

80.0 

20.0 

0.000936 

0.000889 

95.24 

4.76 

66.67 

33.33 

0.000870 

0.000823 

85.0 

15.0 

36.27 

63.73 

0.000488 

0.000441 

65.0 

35.0 

15.66 

84.34 

0.000177 

0.000125 

38.0 

62.0 

5,78 

94.22 

0.000047 

0 

0 

100,0 

0 

100.00 

0 

0 


of any antagonistic substance is increased we must at 
the same time increase the concentration of the others 
in the same proportion. 

In discussing the results of his experiments on ani- 
mals, Loeb^° states that the law of direct proportionality, 
found in such eases is in reality Weber’s law.^^ In 
regard to the significance of this, Loeb says : 

‘ ‘ Since this law underlies many phenomena of stimu- 
lation, if appears possible that changes in the concentra- 
tion of antagonistic ions or sa lts are the means by which 

" See page 135. 

^oLoeb, J. (1916, A). 

Cf. Osterhout (1916, C). 
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these stimulations are brought about, as suggested by my 
ion-protein theory and by the investigations of Lasareff.” 

In view of the importance of these relations it seems 
desirable to point out that the hypothesis of the writer 
explains the mechanism which makes one proportion 
better than others and preserves this preeminence in 
spite of variations in concentration. 

We assume that CaCla accumulates in the surface to 
a greater degree than NaCl. The increase in concentra- 
tion of CaCl 2 in the surface is supposed to be ten times 
as great as the corresponding increase of NaCl, so that 
the proportions in the surface are those given in Table XI. 
For example, when the proportions in the solution are 
97.56 NaCl -{■ 2.44 CaCL, the proportion of NaCl to CaClj 
in the surface is as 97.56 to 24.40, which is equivalenU^ to 
80 NaCl + 20 CaCla. 

We calculate the amount of Na 4 XCa by the 
usual formula: 

(CNa4XCa) (CzCli)^ 

(CNaCl)" (CCaCh) (CxZi) 

but since 2CNaiXCa = Czci. we may write 

(CNatXCa) (2 CNaiXCa)^ 

(CNaCl)'* (CCaCh) (CxZ.) 

Putting A = 4(10"^'^) and Cxz 2 = 0.1 we get 

_ (CNa.XCa)’ 

(80)< (20) (0.1) 

whence CNa<xca = 0.000936. 

“As previously explained it is assumed that the reaction takes place 
in a surface wliich is saturated with respect to NaCl and CaClo so 
that while one of these may be displaced by the other (in case their 
relative proportions in the solution are altered) the total concentration 
does not change; for convenience this concentration is taken as 100 and 
the sum of NaCl CaCl 2 is therefore always equal to 100. 
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Proceeding in the same manner -witli the other mix- 
tures, we get the values given in Table XI. Starting with 



Fia. 64. — Shows the increase of a hypothetical salt compound Na 4 XCa (see Table XI) and the 
corresponding decrease of the velocity constants Kj^^Kq^K^ and Kj^f (these constants are 
given in Table X). The figures on the abscissae give the molecular per cent, of CaCla in the 
mixture. The mixture containing 62.0% CaCb is taken as the standard of comparison: 
proceeding from this to the mixtures containing less CaCh we find that Na 4 XCa increases 
and the velocity constants decrease as shown by the ordinates. In order to facilitate com- 
parison the values oi Kj^ have been multiplied by 0.989; of by 0.991; of X^by 0.383; and 

of K^fhy 0.251. 


the lowest value (that in 62.0% CaClg) we observe that 
there is an increase as the per cent, of CaClj decreases 
until 2.44% is reached (the amount of this increase is 
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sEown in Column 6 of the table). Conversely we find 
(Table X) that the velocity constants are Mgher in 62.07o 
CaClg than in any other mixtilre and that they decrease 
as the per cent, of CaCla decreases to 2.44%. Thus in 
the case of the value in 62.0% CaClj is 0.009, in 2.44% 
CaClj it is less by 0.00354, while in 15.0% it is less by 
0.0017, and in 35.0% by 0.00041 ; if we multiply these num- 
bers by the constant factor 0.251 they agree very closely 
with the figures for the increase in Na^XCa. These values 
are plotted in Fig. 64, which shows that the decrease in 

is directly proportional to the increase in the amount 
of Na 4 XCa. Hence we assume that Na^XCa acts as a 
negative catalyzer or inhibitor of the reaction M — > B. 

An inspection of Table X shows that the value of Ka 
fluctuates with that of Km, except that as CaCls increases 
the value of Ka rises more rapidly than that of Km. This 
is also obvious from Fig. 59, which shows that the greater 
the per cent, of CaClj in the mixture, the greater the 
maximum attained. Since this maximum increases as the 
value of increases, it is evident that the value 

oi K A Km must rise as the per cent, of CaClg becomes 
greater. The value of Ka-t- Kmiu the solution containing 
1.41% of CaCl 2 is 0.03333 while in the solution containing 
62.0% CaCl 2 it is 0.05889, an increase of 0.02556. If we 
calculate this increase for the other mixtures and plot the 
values so obtained against the per cent, of CaCl 2 in the sur- 
face, we obtain a straight line as shown in Fig. 65. This 
indicates that CaCl 2 catalyzes^® the reaction A — M; for 
if this were not the ease the value of Ka and Xiifwould rise 

“In the absence of N’a 4 XCa it would appear that NaCl catalyzes the 
death process, since death is more rapid in NaCl 0.52 M than in 0.26 M. 
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and fall in such a way that the value of Ka-t-Km would 
remain constant. 

It is evident from Figs. 64 and 65 that the values of Ka 
and Am are determined by the amount of Na 4 XCa and by 
the per cent, of CaClj in the mixture, and that when 
these values are experimentally determined for any two 



per cent, of CaCh increases. The figure shows that CaCh acts as a catalyzer of the reaction 
A — M (which has the velocity constant K J) and also of the reaction 72 — S (which has the 
velocity constant K The figures on the ordinate at the right show the values of 
iv^ Ay; those on the ordinate at the left show the increase in the value of -f- A^y 
over the value found in the mixture containing 1.41% CaClj. The absciasoi denote molecular 
per cent, of CaCh in the surface (not in the solution). 

mixtures they can be calculated for any other mixture. 
When this is done we can calculate the course of the death 
curve in that mixture. 

Having thus accounted for the death curves, we may 
turn our attention to the process of recovery. We find 
that, when tissue is removed from a mixture of NaCl and 
CaCla, and replaced in sea water, the resistance at once 
rises or falls and after a time becomes stationary. This 
rise or fall of resistance may be called recovery. 

In order to account for the facts we suppose that when 
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we replace the tissue in sea water the reactions 0 — > 
8 — >-A — proceed at the rates which are nor- 
mal for sea water. The manner in which the rate of 
recovery is calculated has already been explained in 
detail. It is assumed that during the exposure 
to any of the mixtures the following reactions occur: (1) 

By 

assuming values of the velocity constants of these 
reactions we can approximate the observed results. The 
velocity constants thus found are given in Table X. An 
inspection of the table shows that all these velocity 
constants behave like Ka and Em in that as the per cent, 
of CaCL in the mixture increases (beginning with 1.41% 
CaCla) the value of the velocity constant first falls and 
then rises, and that this value in every case reaches its 
minumum in the mixture containing 97.56 NaCl + 2.44 
CaCL. It would therefore appear that the reactions 
N — >■ 0 — and R — >8 — >-T are inhibited by Na^XCa 
in the same manner as the reactions A — — ^B. This 
is borne out by an inspection of Fig. 64, in which the 
decrease^'* of the velocity constants is plotted, together 
with the increase of Na 4 XCa. 

“ By the decrease in the velocity constant is meant the decrease which 
we observe as we pass from the solution containing the highest per cent, 
of calcium (38.0% NaCl -f 62.0% CaCL) to mixtures containing smaller 
per cents of calcium. Thus the decrease of 0.009 — Kj^the decrease 

of 0.00134 — the decrease of XIq — 0.0013266 — ; and the 

decrease of = 0.00319 — Kq. In the same manner we find that the 
increase in the amount of Na 4 XCa= amount of Na^XCa — 0.000047. 

The decrease of the amount of and is not shown in the 
figure because it depends not only on Na^XCa, but also on the per cent, 
of CaCL. 

The fact that even in the presence of the maximum amount of Na^XCa 
these velocity constants are greater than in sea water is of course to 
be attributed to the other substances present in se.a water. 
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We have seen that the value of increases as 

the per cent, of CaCls increases and we interpreted this 
to mean that the reaction A — >M is catalyzed by CaCL. 
In the same manner we infer that the reaction B — > S is 
catalyzed by CaClz, since we find that the value of Kr •-=- 
Ks increases with increasing percentage of CaClj, as 
shown in Fig. 65. It is not certain that the curve does 
not reach a minimum in the mixture of 97.56 NaCl + 
2.44 CaCL, but for practical purposes we may, for the 
present, regard it as a straight line.^® 

The relation between Kn and Ko is taken as constant 
in the proportion of 100 to 99. 

It is evident that when the constants have been empir- 
ically determined for two mixtures the constants for 
any other mixture can be calculated at once, since all of 
them depend in a definite manner on Na 4 XCa (S^a and Kr 
also depend on the per cent.of CaCL). The agreement 
between the constants thus obtained by calculation 
and those found by trial is fairly close, as is evident from 
Figs. 64 and 65.^® 

It has already been shown that the height to 

Since in pure NaCl or CaCL the salt compound Na.iXCa is not formed, 
we should expect that in these solutions all the reactions would he more 
rapid than in the mixtures. That this expectation is fully realized is 
evident from Table X. 

The velocity constants are somewhat higher in NaCl than in CaCL; 
this is not explained by the assumptions already made, but it does not 
seem desirable at present to make additional assumptions for this 
purpose. We might expect the values of J5 l^ -f- and to 

reach a maximum in CaCL. This is actually the case. It might perhaps 
be expected that these values would fall to a minimum in NaCl. This 
is the case with but not for Kj^ ^ s. 

"*The constants obtained by calculation would fall exactly on the 
graphs in these figures while those found by trial are indicated by 
the points given, 
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which the recovery curve rises depends on the value of 
0 : the value of 0 + 10 is sho.wn for all the solutions” in 
Fig. 66, which shows the agreement between observation 
and calculation in respect to the final level reached by 
the recovery curve, but not in respect to speed of recovery, 
which depends more on the value of S than on that of 0. 
The rate of recovery seems to be about the same in the 
mixtures as in the pure salts. In general it is found that 



o4 ^ 

® 2000 4000 /MINUTES 

Fig. 66. — Curves showing the value of O + IO in 0.52 M NaCl, in 0.278 if CaClz, and in 
mixtures of these (the figures attached to the curves show the molecular per cent, of CaClj in 
the solution). The ordinates give the relative values of 0 -+-110, the value in sea water being 
arbitrarily taken as 100%, These values are obtained by exposing tissue to toxic 
solutions and then finding the level to which the resistance rises or falls after the tissue is 
replaced in sea water: they are therefore a measure of permanent injury. The abscissse give 
the length of exposure to the toxic solution. The curves show the calculated values (using 
the velocity constants given in Table X). The points show the observed values; each repre- 
sents the average of six or more experiments. Probable error of the mean less than 10% of 

the mean. 


tbe rise or fall is niue-tenths completed in about an bour. 

Pig. 67 shows tbe calculated values of S; observed 
values are not given because they cannot be very pre- 

”The values of 0 4* 10 for solutions containing 2.44 and 15.0% 
CaCla differ slightly from those given earlier for the reason that the 
curves here presented include a larger series of experiments. 10 is added 
to the value of 0 because the base line is taken as 10, just as in the 
case of M, 
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cisely determined. TMs is owing to the fact that S affects 
only the speed of recovery (not the final level attained) 



ITio. 67, — Curves showing the (calculated) values of S in 0.52 M NaCl, 0.27S M Ca(^l^and 
in mixtures of these (the figures attached to the curves show the molecular per cent, of CaCl, 
in the solution). The curves show the values calculated from constants obtained by trial 
which are given in Table X. The abscissce represent the time of exposure to the toxic solu- 
tion. The value of S at the start is in all cases 2.7. 

and, as the speed is variable, the most satisfactory pro- 
cedure is to assume such values of Kr and Ks in 
the equation^® 



as cause the closest approximation to the observed speed 
of recovery. The values of S thus obtained for each 
solution are shown in the figure. In general, the speed 
of recovery, as calculated from these values of S, is in 
satisfactory agreement with the observations. 

By means of the equations already given and of the 


r/. equation (3), page 103. 
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velocity constants in Table X, we are able to calculate 
the recovery curves for any solution after any length 
of exposure. 

Lack of space prevents a tabulation of the observed 



Fig. 68. — Curves showing the net electrical resistance (descending curve) of Laminaria 
agardhii in a mixture containing 97.56 mols of NaCl to 2.44 mols of CaCh and recovery in sea 
water (ascending curves) . The figure attached to each recovery curve denotes the time of 
exposure to the toxic solution. In the recovery curves the experimental results are shown by 
the broken lines, the calculated results by the unbroken lines. The observed points represent 
the average of six or more experiments. Probable error of the mean less than 10% of 

the mean. 

and calculated values, but it is possible to exhibit graphi- 
cally the data for three mixtures and for this purpose 
one in which recovery consists in a rise of resistance (Fig. 
68), one in which it shows a moderate fall (Fig. 69), and 


120' 

% 



Fig. 69. — Curves showing the net electrical resistance (curve which ascends and descends) 
of Laminaria agardhii in a mixture containing 95.24 mols of NaCl to 4.76 mols of CaCh and 
recovery in sea water (descending curves). The figure attached to each recovery curve 
denotes the time of exposure to the toxic solution. In the recovery curves the experimental 
results are shown by broken lines, the calculated results by unbroken lines. The observed 
points represent the average of six or more experiments. Probable error of the mean less 
than 10% of the mean. 

one showing a very decided fall (Fig. 70) are presented. 
In general the agreement between observation and calcu- 
lation is satisfactory for all the solutions employed in 
the investigation. 
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It might be thought that the number of constants is 
sufficient to make it possible to fit any sort of experimen- 
tal curve and that the consequent agreement between 
observed and calculated results is less significant than 
would otherwise be the case. But, as a matter of fact, 



Fig. 70. — Curves showing the net electrical resistance (curve which ascends and descends) 
of Laminaria agardhii in a mixture containing 38 mols of NaCl to 62 mols of CaCh, and re- 
covery in sea water (descending curves). The figure attached to each recovery curve denotes 
the time of exposure to the toxic solution. In the recovery curves, the experimental results 
are shown by the broken lines, the calculated results by the unbroken lines. The observed 
points represent the average of six or more experiments. Probable error of the mean less 

than 10% of the mean. 

the constants are so related to each other and to the salt 
compound, Na 4 XCa that the whole set of curves fits into 
a consistent scheme,! so that when the constants are 
determined for any two mixtures the theoretical curves 
for all the other mixtures are thereby fixed. Under these 
circumstances the close agreement in the six different 
mixtures (ranging from 1,41 to 62.0% CaCl 2 ) seems to 
be significant. 
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There seems to be no donbt that the behavior of the 
tissue is such as to indicate an underlying mechanism 
which is the same in all casesd® We have assumed that 
this mechanism consists in the production and decompo- 
sition of a substance, M, the amount of which, in the mix- 
tures, depends largely on a compound Na 4 XCa formed 
by the combination of Na and Oa with a constituent X 
of the protoplasm. It is not necessary to discuss these 
assumptions more fully at present. But it may be 
pointed out that two things seem to be fairly well estab- 
lished; (1) a consistent mechanism underlies the entire 
behavior of the tissue, and (2) its operation can be pre- 
dicted with a fair degree of accuracy by means of the 
equations which have been developed. The predictive 
value of these equations may be regarded as permanently 
established, since it does not depend on our views regard- 
ing the underlying assumptions. 

The results of these experiments may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. The equations which serve to predict the injury of 
tissue in 0.52 M NaCl and in 0.278 M CaCla and its sub- 
sequent recovery (when it is replaced in sea water) also 
enable us to predict the behavior of tissue in mixtirres of 
these solutions, as well as its recovery in sea water after 
exposure to mixtures. 

2. The reactions which are assumed in order to 
account for the behavior of the tissue proceed as if they 

This is shown, for example, by the fact that the rapidity of permanent 
injury (as observed after replacement in sea water) corresponds through- 
out with the rate of death, and that the rate of change of M corresponds 
throughout with the rate of change of 0, S and A. In other words if we 
change the solution in such a way as to increase (or decrease) one of 
the reactions on which the resistance depends we simultaneously increase 
(or decrease) all the others in a definite and predictable manner. 
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were inhibited by a salt compound, fonncd by the union 
of NaCl and CaCl 2 with some constituent of the proto- 
plasm (certain of these reactions are accelerated 
by CaCl,). 

3. A quantitative theory is developed in order to 
explain: (a) the toxicity of NaCl and CaClaj (b) the 
antagonism between these two substances; (c) the fact 
that the optimum proportions do not change with altera- 
tions of concentration, and (d) the fact that recovery (in 
sea water) may be partial or complete, depending on the 
length of exposure to the toxic solution. 

It may be appropriate to call attention to some appli- 
cations of this theory. Antagonism has been explained 
by Loeb, and by the writer on the ground that antagon- 
istic substances prevent each other from entering the 
cell. As the writer has repeatedly pointed out^®, this 
explanation encounters a difficulty in the fact that 
antagonistic substances penetrate the cell in a balanced 
solution (although the penetration is much slower than 
in unbalanced solutions). The proof of this has been 
obtained by the writer by means of the method of plas- 
molysis®^ as well as that of electrical resistance®^ ; it has 
recently been confirmed by Brooks®® by means of the 
method of tissue tension as well as of diffusion through 
a disk of living tissue and by direct determinations of the 
penetrating substances made by the writer (see page 216). 

It is obvious that antagonistic substances must 
penetrate from a balanced solution since otherwise the 
cell could not obtain the salts necessary to its existence. 

-“0/. Osterhout (1011, 1912, A, C, 1913, B). 

Of. Osterhout 1911. See page 214. 

Osterhout (1912. A. C; 1915, C) . 

Brooks (191G, A. C.; 1917, B). See pages 206 to 209. 
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As a way out of this difficulty, the writer has sug- 
gested^^ that the slow penetration of salts may produce 
effects quite different from those produced by 
rapid penetration. 

This difficulty completely disappears if we adopt the 
standpoint outlined above in developing a dynamical 
theory of antagonism. From this point of view, we 
regard the sloAvness of the penetration of salts in balanced 
solutions, not as the cause of the antagonistic action but 
rather the result of it; or we may regard both the slow 
penetration and the increased length of life (or growth, 
etc.) by which we measure antagonism, as the results 
of certain life processes which are directly acted on by 
the antagonistic substances. 

The essential feature of the explanation lies in the 
behavior of these life processes rather than in the manner 
or rate of penetration. 

We assume, as explained above, that certain life pro- 
cesses may consist of consecutive reactions of the type 
0 — >S — ^A-^M — 

in which M is a substance which determines the rate of 
penetration of salts and the electrical resistance of 
the protoplasm. 

If the antagonistic substances are NaCl and CaCL, 
it appears that CaCl accelerates the reaction A — ^M, 
while both A — >-M and M — >-E are inhibited by a salt 
compound formed by the union of NaCl and CaCL with 
a constituent of the protoplasm. 

Prom this standpoint the slow penetration of antag- 
onistic substances should not have unfavorable results 
provided these substances are properly balanced at the 

-*Cf. Osterhout (1911, 1912, A, C; 1913, B; 1916, E; 1917, B]. 
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start and remain so (i. e., if their relative proportions are 
not too much changed by unequal speed of diffusion, 
precipitation, chemical union, etc.) after they enter the 
cell. For they must affect the life processes mentioned 
above in quite the same way in the interior of the cell 
as at the surface, and these life processes will go on in the 
normal way so long as the antagonistic substances within 
the cell remain properly balanced. 

The result will be the preservation of normal per- 
meability as well as of all other properties essential 
to life. 

It has been shown^® that the normal permeability 
may be regarded as a sensitive and accurate indicator 
of health and vitality. All factors which disturb it bring 
about temporary or permanent injury and eventually 
produce death if the action be sufficiently prolonged. It 
is therefore evident that the life processes which pre- 
serve normal permeabihty are of peculiar importance 
and that the manner in which they are influenced by 
antagonistic substances is of especial interest. 

We may now turn our attention to another aspect 
of the subject. Explanations have been suggested by 
Loeb and others to account for the antagonistic action 
of various substances on living protoplasm, but none of 
them have thus far developed to the point where they 
enable us to predict what substances (including both elec- 
trolytes and non-electrolytes) will antagonize each other 
and what degree of antagonism may be expected. 

This kind of prediction is apparently made possible 
by a hypothesis formulated by the writer, as the result 

* Whatever effects are found at the outer surface of the cell may doubt- 
less be found also at many of the internal surfaces, such as the surfaces of 
vacuoles, plastids, microsomes, etc. See Chapter VII. 
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of Ms investigations on the conductivity of protoplasm. 

Substances wMch alter the conductivity of protoplasm 
may be divided into (1) those wMch cause an increase, 
but not a decrease, of conductivity and (2) those which 
can produce a decrease of conductivity (followed by 
an increase).^® 

The hypothesis states that substances belonging to 
the first class will antagonize those belonging to the 
second, and vice versa. In order to predict which sub- 
stances will antagonize each other it is only necessary 
to determine to which of these classes the substances 
belong. The amount of antagonism may also be pre- 
dicted ; at least to a considerable extent, since the greater 
effect of the substances on permeability, the greater 
will be their antagonistic action. This relation may be 
obscured by secondary causes, so that the predictions 
wMch it allows will not be of equal value in all cases. 

As we have seen above, NaCl belongs to the first class, 
being able to increase conductivity but not to decrease 
it, while OaCla belongs to the second class, as it is able to 
decrease conductivity.^ It was found that the antagon- 
ism between NaCl and CaGl 2 in the case of Laminaria is 
well marked. These facts led the writer to formulate the 
hypothesis as stated above. The next step was to test the 
hypothesis by the investigation of other salts. Magnes- 
ium seemed of especial interest for tMs purpose, as in 
most of the writer’s previous experiments (on other 
plants) it had shown no antagonism to sodium, though it 
might be expected on chemical grounds that magnesium 
and calcium would behave alike. To the surprise of the 

See page 40. 

^ Gf, Osterhout (1915, A). 

“*Tlie decrease is followed by an increase if the exposure is suffi- 
ciently prolonged. 
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writer, it turned out that magnesium was able to decrease 
conductivity, though its effect was much inferior to that 
of calcium. The antagonistic relations for Laminaria 
were then investigated, and it was found that MgCh was 
able to antagonize NaCl, though its antagonistic action 
was much less than that of CaCla. 

This unexpected and striking result strengthened the 
writer’s confidence in the hypothesis and led to further 
investigations. One of these which was of special interest 
related to acids. For a number of reasons it was sup- 
posed that acid would not cause a decrease in permeabil- 
ity. But investigation showed that such a decrease actu- 
ally occurred in the presence of HCl and it was then a 
simple matter to predict that antagonism would be found 
between NaCl and HCl. This turned out to be the ease, 
the amount of antagonism corresponding to the amount 
of decrease of conductivity. 

These results are also of interest in view of the fact 
that Loeb^® has shown that salts are antagonized by acids 
and has pointed out that this has a special significance 
for the theory of permeability, since it indicates that the 
permeability of the plasma membrane (for water and 
substances soluble in water) depends on the presence 
of protein rather than of lipoid substances. The investi- 
gations of the writer show that similar (though less 
striking) antagonism occurs in plants. This affords 
evidence of the protein character of the plasma mem- 
brane in plants and is in harmony with the fact that (as 
the writer has shown) various ions pass through the 
plasma membrane of plants,®® which would not be 
expected if it were composed of lipoid. 

*Loeb, J. (1899; A, B; 1912, A, B; 1917): Loeb and Wasteneys 
(1911, B; 1912). 

Osterhout (1912, A, B; 1913, B). 
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In carrying out these investigations a solution of HCl 
having the same conductivity as sea water (about 0.119 
M HCl) was prepared. Various amounts of this were 
added to a solution of NaCl 0.52 M (which had the sanae 
conductivity as sea water). Several lots of tissue were 
prepared with a view of making them as much alike as 
IDOssible. One lot of tissue was placed in each, of the mix- 
tures of NaCl -f- HCl; other lots were also placed in pure 
NaCl and in pure HCl. 

The results are shown in Fig. 71. It will be seen that 
in pure NaCl and in pure HCl the resistance fell rapidly, 
indicating injury; while in a mixture in which the dis- 
solved molecules are 99.09% NaCl and 0.91% HCl, the 
resistance fell less rapidly, indicating that this mixture 
was less injurious than either of the pure solutions. In 
other words, the salt and the acid have an antagonistic 
action. This antagonism may be expressed quantita- 
tively (as previously explained®^) in the following man- 
ner : The ends of the antagonism curve are connected by 
a straight line^® and an ordinate is erected at the point 
on the curve which is to be measured. For example, the 
ends of the 30 minute curve in Fig. 71 are connected by 
the dotted line. The antagonism at the point A (repre- 
senting a mixture in which the dissolved molecules are 
99.09% NaCl and 0.91% HCl) is expressed as AB -i- BG. 

The rise in resistance at the end of 1 minute in pure 
HCl agrees with the results previously described.®® 

^^See pages 122 to 129. 

This should in many cases be a curved line, provided the pure solu- 
tions are not equally toxic. But in the present case the curvature would be 
small, and at the maximum point of the curve very small indeed. This 
line expresses the additive effect; i.e., the effect which would be produced 
if there were no antagonism, and each component of the solution acted 
independently. (See page 72). 

®^See page 48. 
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ism, as sliown by tbe electrical resistance, is greater in 
NaCl + CaCla than in NaCl + HCl.^" 

Tbe hypothesis was further tested by investigations 
on other salts, the most interesting of which are those 
which (in contrast to those just mentioned) are more 
effective than CaCla in decreasing permeability, such as 
La (N 03 ) 3 , Ce (N 03 ) 3 , ste- Here also it was found that 
the degree of antagonistic action could be foretold by 
observing the amount of decrease of permeability pro- 
duced by the pure salts. The results of these investiga- 
tions afford strong support to the hypothesis. 

The soundness of this point of view is indicated not 
only by the fact that we are able to predict both qualita- 
tively (and to a considerable extent quantitatively) the 
effect of combinations of salts*® but also by the very 

See page 140. 

“It should be noted that mixing solutions of two salts which belong 
to different classes does not produce an effect which is merely intermediate 
between the two. For example, tissue may be killed by an exposure of 
24 hours to NaCl or to CaCL, but not in a mixture of these in the proper 
proportions. 

The writer has found cases in which two substances which can decrease 
permeability are able to antagonize each other. So far as the writer’s 
experiments with Laminaria have gone there is no great amount of 
antagonism in such cases and what there is may perhaps be correlated 
with the fact that all substances which decrease permeability do not act 
alike, some producing a much greater decrease than others. Moreover 
these substances will, if the exposure be sufficiently prolonged, alter their 
action and increase permeability. The rapidity of this change varies 
with different substances, and this may be related to the fact that some 
of these substances antagonize each other to some degree. 

Experiments on some plants (in which the criterion of antagonism is 
not electrical resistance, but growth) show a fairly strong antagonism 
between magnesium and calcium. It is possible that for these plants mag- 
nesium belongs in the first class. 

It will be noted that the hypothesis, as here set forth, says nothing 
about the mutual relations of substances belonging to the same class, but 
merely states that substances of one class will antagonize those of the 
other. In this form the hypothesis is completely justified by all the 
experiments, including those on organic substances. 
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significant fact that we are able to extend tMs conception 
to organic compounds and to show that non-electrolytes 
which decrease permeability can also antagonize such 
substances as NaCl. These facts indicate that the hypoth- 
esis may perhaps be applied in a general manner so as 
to include both electrolytes and non-electrolytes. 

As an example of antagonism between salts and 
organic substances we may cite some experiments with 
bile salts. The writer found, very early in the course of 
his experiments, that Na-taurocholate increases the elec- 
trical resistance of Laminaria. This was somewhat 
striking in view of the fact that agents which increase 
permeability have long been known, but the discovery of 
substances which have the opposite effect, is compara- 
tively recent. The number of such substances known at 
present (especially organic substances) is very small and 
it is therefore of interest to find that bile salts possess 
this property. 

The experinients were made by determining the elec- 
trical conductivity of Laminaria in solutions to which 
Na-taurocholate was added.®® 

In the first experiments the bile salt was dissolved in 
sea water. The amounts added to 1,000 cc. of sea water va- 
ried from 0.8 to 1.5 gm. If the Na-taurocholate were pure, 
1 gm. in 1,000 cc., would make the concentration about 
0.002 M, but as its purity is doubtful the concentration can- 
not be accurately determined. 

After dissolving the Na-taurocholate the sea water 
was restored to the normal conductivity and made 
approximately neutral to litmus. 

At all the concentrations employed there was an 
immediate increase in resistance®^ followed by a fall. 

”C/. Osterhout (1919, B, 0.). 

” See page 55. 
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Under the conditions of the experiment (temperature 
19°±2°C.) the rise lasted about an hour. The effect is 
comparable with that of anesthetics^® (ether, chloroform, 
and alcohol) as described by the writer. An increase 
in resistance was also observed with TJlva rigida and with 
Rhodymenia palmata. 

In the experiments on antagonism the tissue was 
placed in a solution of NaOl 0.52 M to which various 
amoiints of Na-taurocholate were added (all the solu- 
tions having the same conductivity as the sea water 
and being approximately neutral to litmus). The tem- 
perature was 18.5±2.5°C. 

The results are shown in Fig. 72. There is a gradual 
fall of resistance in all the solutions which continues 
until the death point (10%) is reached. In the solution 
containing 1,000 c.c. of NaCl 0.52 M -f- 0.52 gm. of Na- 
taurocholate the fall of resistance is much sloyrer, indi- 
cating that this is the most favorable mixture. 

It should be emphasized that the effect is not an 
intermediate but an antagonistic one. By this is meant 
that the resistance is not merely the algebraic mean 
between a rise in resistance produced by the bile salt and 
a fall produced by NaCl. A consideration of the lowest 
curve shows that at 180 minutes the tissue is dead in 
NaCl 0.52 M as well as in 1,000 c.c. of NaCl 0.52 M + 10 
gm. of Na-taurocholate, but in the mixture containing 
only 0.5 gm. of taurocholate it is not yet half dead, its 
resistance being much higher than in the other mixtures.®® 

The result serves as a striking confirmation of the 
idea that antagonistic relations can be predicted, to a 
considerable extent at least, by ascertaining the effect 

See Chapter V. 

At the end of 180 minutes the resistance of the control in sea water 
was 100%. 
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upon permeability of each substance taken by itself, 
inasmuch as substances which decrease permeability 
antagonize those which increase it. 

Similar investigations were made upon alkaloids. 
Antagonism between salts and alkaloids has been reported 



Fio. 72. — Curves showing antagonism between NaCl and Na-taurocholate. The 
ordinates represent the net electrical resistance of Laminaria agardhii (expressed as per cent, 
of the control in sea water which is taken as 100%). The abscissas represent the amount 
of Na-taurocholate added to 1000 c.c. of NaCl 0.52 M. Average of two experiments; 
probable error of the mean less than 5% of the mean. 

by several authors, the most extensive investigation 
being that of Robertson.^® 

The alkaloids studied were nicotine, caffeine and 
cevadine. They were added in varying amounts to NaCl 
0.52 M*'^, and their effect upon the electrical conductivity 
of Laminaria was determined. 

The results obtained with nicotine are shown in Fig. 

^For the literature see Robertson, T. B. (1906, 1910, pp. 238, 311). 
Also Szucs (1912). 

"All the solutions had the same conductivity as sea water. 
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73. The lower curve shows that after 18% hours the 
resistance of the tissue has dropped to 10% (the death 



Fio. 73.~Curves showing antagonism between NaCl and nicotine. Ordinates represent 
net electrical resistance of Laminaria agardhii (expressed as per cent, of the normal) ; abscisste 
represent concentrations of nicotine added to 0.52 M NaCl. The resistance of the control 
at 18K hours was 94%. Average of two experiments; probable error of the mean less than 

3% of the mean, 

point) in 0.52 M NaCl, as well as in 0.52 M NaCl to which 
sufficient nicotine has been added to make the concentra- 
tion 0.01 M. In NaCl 0.52 M plus nicotine 0.002 M the 
resistance has dropped to 49.5% {i.e., the tissue is about 
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half dead). It is evident that nicotine antagonizes the 
action of NaCl by inhibiting the fall of resistance which 
occurs in pure NaCL The upper curve (2 hours) shows 
even more pronounced antagonism. 

The results with caffeine (Fig. 74) are similar except 
that the curve does not fall as rapidly with increasing 



at 18 hours was 96%. Average of two experiments; probable error of the mean less than 

5% of the mean. 

concentrations of alkaloid. With cevadine (Fig. 75) the 
curve falls much more rapidly, the maximum being in the 
neighborhood of 0.005 M cevadine sulfate. Here death 
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is more rapid, the tissue being killed in 18 hours or less, 
even in the most favorable solution. 

The experiments with cevadine were carried out dur- 



Pig. 75. — Curves showing antagonism between NaCl and cevadine sulfate. Ordinates 
represent net electrical resistance of Laminaria af/ardhii (expressed as per cent, of the normal) ; 
abscissse represent concentrations of cevadine sulfate added to 0.52 M NaCl. The resistance 
of the control at 150 minutes was 100%. Average of two experiments; probable error of the 
mean less than 5% of the mean. 

ing the day at 15 ±2°, and the time curves in the various 
solutions follow mo, re or less closely a monomolecular 
course. In the case of nicotine and caffeine (where the 
experiment ran during the day and the following night) 
this is not the ease, except in the earlier part of the reac- 
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tion. This is perhaps explained by tbe fall of tempera- 
ture wMcb occnrred during tbe night and retarded the 
speed of the process. It should bd noted that all the experi- 
ments in any set were begun at the same time, so that all 
shared equally in the variations of temperature; in 
consequence the form of the antagonism curve is not 
greatly affected by such variations. 

In order to determine whether these alkaloids pro- 
duce a decrease in permeability they were added to sea 
water. The experiment was not successful in the case of 
nicotine, owing to the formation of a visible precipitate, 
which was apparently due to the presence of calcium and 
magnesium in the sea water. In the case of caffeine (0.01 
to 0.04 M) and of cevadine sulfate^^ (0.0006 to 0.0025 M) 
a distinct decrease in permeability was found (as shown 
by the rise in resistance) ; this was followed by an 
increase. In this respect they resemble CaClg which also 
produces a decrease in permeability when added to 
sea water. 

The idea that substances which have opposite effects 
on permeability can antagonize each other seems to apply 
to alkaloids as well as to salts. 

The question arises whether the decrease of conduc- 
tivity and the antagonistic action produced by organic 
substances are of the same nature as those produced by 
salts. Are they, in terms of the theory outlined aboye, 
due to an increase in the thickness of the layer of M at the 
surface of the cell? The writer is not prepared to answer 
this question at present, but there is no reason to suppose 
that their effects may not differ from those produced by 

" This is regarded as two molecules of cevadine united to one molecule 
of H 2 SO 4 . It was purchased from Merck under the name of veratrine 
sulfate ( Op ) 2 .H 3 S O 4 . Cf. Osterhout ( 1 9 1 9 .2) ) . 
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salts. We may assume that they may act upon the 
hypothetical substance M, and increase its resistance by 
changing properties other than the thickness of the layer. 
In order to ascertain whether these results have gen- 


Per cent 



Fig. 76. — Curves showing antagonism (after an exposure of 24 hours) between NaCl 0.52 
M and CaCla 0.278 M in Laminaria agardhii (upper curve) and Rhodymenia palmata (lower 
curve). The ordinates denote net electrical resistance. The abscissae denote molecular 
proportions of the solutions (all the solutions having the conductivity of sea water) . Thus 
NaCl 86, CaCli 15 signifies a mixture of 75 c.c. NaCl 0.52 Jlf 4-25 c.c. CaCla 0.278 M in which 
the molecular proportions of Na to Ca are as 85 to 15. Temperature 17.5° =»= 5°C. During 
the 24 hours the resistance of Laminaria in sea water remained practically unaltered while 
that of Rhodymenia fell to 84.5%. Average of six experiments. Probable error of the 
mean less than 5.2% of the mean. 

eral validity, experiments were made upon other plants 
and upon animals. In general the outcome (as far as the 
experiments have gone) is similar to what has been 
described for Laminaria. Thus antagonism between 
NaCl and CaCla was observed in the cases of XJlva (sea 
lettuce), Rhodymenia (dulse) and Zostera (eel grass).^® 
As was to be expected, the most favorable proportions 
were not always exactly the same for the different plants. 
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Thus it was found that in the case of Rhodymenia it 
required more Ca to antagonize Na than it did in the case 
of Laminaria. It was also observed that in the case of 
Bhodymenia (Fig. 76) the antagonism was not so great 
as in Laminaria and this appears to be correlated with 
the fact that less decrease of permeability is produced 
by Ca in Bhodymenia. In other words, the effect 
of such a substance as Ca upon permeability not 
only indicates what substances it will antagonize but 
also, to some degree at least, the amount of antagonism. 

It may be added that Bhodymenia affords an interest- 
ing confirmation of the value of the electrical method 
in measuring antagonism, since the plants begin to change 
color soon after injury occurs. It was found that the 
relative rates of death as indicated by color changes in 
Nad, CaCla, and the various mixtures, correspond with 
the results obtained by determining conductivity. 

Antagonism between NaCl and CaClj was also 
observed in the case of frog skin.^^ 

Shearer (1919) in an experiment on bacteria finds 
that NaCl and KCl decrease, and that CaCL increases 
the resistance, but that a mixture of these (Einger’s 
solution) in the proper proportions preserves the 
normal resistance. 

Thus far, we have confined ourselves to the consid- 
eration of antagonism among kations. Numerous cases 
of this are kno\vn, but the search for similar relations 
among anions has achieved little result. Some cases have 
been described by Loeb^® and Miss Moore (1901, 1902). 
Lipman and his associates^* have reported antagonistic 
action of anions as the result of studies on bacteria in 

^Osterhout (1919, G). 

"Loeb, J. (1905, 1912, A, B) and literaiture there cited. 

Lipman, C. B. (1912-13, 1914). Lipman, C. B., and Burgess, P, 
S. (1014, 1914-1915). 
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wMcE salts were added to the soil, bat it is very difficult 
to separate the effects of the added salts from those 



of salts already present in the soil. Miyake (1913) found 
some antagonism among anions in studying the growth of 
rice. Fenn (1918) has called attention to the fact that this 
kind of antagonism is commonly met with in experiments 
on gelatin. 
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electrical conductivity as a criterion, Kaber 
19?0) has found weU marked antagonism between 
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40% of the original and in the pure sulfate it has fallen 
to about 25% of the original, while in the mixture com- 
posed of equal volumes of the solution of each salt, the 
resistance has fallen only to about 60%. If no antagon- 



Fio. 79.-;-Increased toxicity shown by ouryes of the electrical resistance of Laminaria 
agaranit in NaCl 0.52 M, Na-citrate 0,5S M (approximate) and in mixtures of these (the 
proportions, representing c.c. of the component solutions, are indicated on the abscissse. 
ourve A, observed values, after an exposure of 15 minutes to the solution, Curve B values, 
^ected on the supposition that neither salt affects the action of the other (additive effect) 

1 be increase of toxicity is measured by the vertical distance between the curves. All 
readings were made at 23° C. or corrected to this temperature. Each observed point pre- 
sents tbe average of 10 experiments: probable error of the mean less than 10% of the mean. 


ism were present, the resistance in the mixture should 
drop to about 35% (additive effect). 

Pig. 78 shows the antagonism curves after various 
intervals, using resistance for ordinates and salt propor- 
tions as abscissae. Here the antagonism is clearly evident. 

Similar experiments with NaCl and Na-citrate, by • 
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Raber (1917) gave quite the opposite result. In this case 
a distinct increase of toxicity occurs on mixing the com- 
ponents. This is evident from Fig. 79. Similar results 
were obtained when Na-citrate was combined with Nal, 
NaSCN, NaNOa or NaoSO^. 

Cases which show increased toxicity (as judged by 
other criteria) have been reported by Lipman^’^ and 
by Loeb.'*® 

It may be, of interest to call attention to certain 
phenomena in non-living matter which bear at least a 
superficial resemblance to some of the facts dis- 
cussed above. 

In the course of experiments on Laminaria, the writer 
frequently observed that fronds kept in NaCl become 
softer,^® but that in CaCl 2 , and in LaCIj, they become 
harder. The changes in viscosity are so great as to 
suggest that they are fully capable of explaining the 
fall of electrical resistance which occurs when tissue 
is placed in NaCl and the rise of resistance which occurs 
in CaCL and LaCl, (which is always followed by a fall 
of resistance). 

In the hope of throwing some light upon this process, 
sections of tissue were observed in CaCL under the 
microscope. It was then seen that after a time the proto- 
plasm assumed a coagulated appearance : it seemed 
obvious that the process which increased the viscosity 
might produce a coagulation of the protoplasm or some 
other change in its structure Avhereby it became 
more permeable. 

This coucoption led the writer to expect decreased 
resistance in tissues placed in NaCl (because of decreased 

"Lipraan, C. B. (1909, 1912). ” 

«Lo6l), J. (1911, A; 1912, B; 1916, D). 

The cell walls not only soften, but eventually go partly into solution. 
€f~ Hansteen-Cranner, B. (1910, 1914:); Lillie, R. S. (1921). 
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viscosity) while in OaCl 2 we .should expect to fi 
increased resistance (due to increased viscosity) follow 
by a fall of resistance (due to coagulation or other stn 
tural change in the protoplasm). 

It soon became apparent that there were sevoi 
serious objections to this conception. The most imp( 
tant of these may be briefly stated as follows 

1. If to a solution of NaCl we add CaClo until t 
increase of viscosity produced by one salt is just balanc 
by the decrease produced by the other, the resistan 
should remain stationary. This is not the case: the 
is always a fall, or a rise followed by a fall, of resistaiu 

2. If more CaCla be added there should be a rise 
resistance : this should after a while become stationar 
provided there is not enough CaClj to produce the coag 
lation or other structural change which decreas 
the resistance. This does not occur: the tissue nev' 
maintains its increased resistance, but shows a fall ' 
resistance which begins soon after the maximu 
is reached. 

3. If still more CaCl 2 be added, so as to produce tl 
coagulation or other structural change which decreas* 
resistance, we should expect to find in all cases the san 
viscosity (and consequently the same maximum of rests 
ance) just before the fall begins. Still further incrcaf 
of CaCl 2 would only hasten this process without changin 
the maximum. This does not correspond with the fact 
The maximum steadily rises as the proportion of CaO 
increases, so that the greatest maximum is found i 
pure CaClj. 

4. If the fall of resistance in CaClg is due to coaguh 
tion, or to some other structural change, it might 1: 
expected to be irreversible almost from the start ; but thi 


“U/. Osterhout (1916, B). 
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is not the ease. Only when it has proceeded a good way 
toward the death point, does it become irreversible. On 
the other hand, the fall in NaCl (due to liquefaction) 
might be expected to be reversible at every stage. But it 
ceases to be wholly reversible after it has proceeded 
one sixth of the way (or less) to the death point. 

5. Since the changes in viscosity occur in dead as 
well as in living tissue we should expect to find in both 
cases similar changes in resistance. It is found that in 
tissue which has been killed in such a manner as not to 
alter the properties of the cell wall, the decrease in vis- 
cosity in NaCl produces no appreciable effect on resis- 
tance. Even when the process goes so far that the tissue 
is reduced to a very soft jelly, there is little or no change 
in resistance.®^ The hardening in CaCl 2 produces some 
rise in resistance, but it is much too small to account 
for the great changes which occur in living tissue. 

It might be supposed that the reason that no change 
in resistance occurs in dead tissue is because the hard- 
ening and softening do not proceed as far as in living 
plants, but this is not the case. Moreover, it is found that 
the decrease of viscosity in NaCl is accompanied by 
absorption of water, wMle the increase of viscosity in 
CaClg is accompanied by loss of water, and these pro- 
cesses take place in the same way in living and dead tissue. 

It would seem that these and other important objec- 
tions must be removed before we can accept the idea that 
changes in permeability are determined by changes 
in viscosity.®^ 

These objections apply to the theory advanced 'by 

“In a liquid a change of viscosity alters the resistance, but this is 
not necessarily the case in a gel. Where a gelatin gel is converted to 
a sol, the change in resistance is very slight. 

“ It would appear that the term viscosity is loosely applied to a variety 
of phenomena which may he produced in different ways. 
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Spaeth. (1916) to account for variations in permeability- 
under the influence of salts. 

The great variations in the electrical resistance pro- 
duced in living protoplasm by the action of salts seem 
to the -writer to depend on the fact that living protoplasm 
is in a state of dynamic equilibrium so that the 
material of which it is composed is constantly chang- 
ing. This constant change is due to a succession of 
chemical processes which may be easily influenced so 
as to produce great changes in electrical resistance 
which appear to become irreversible if carried beyond 
a certain point.®® 

In dead protoplasm, as in gelatin, such processes do 
not occur, or at least they go on much more slowly. As 
a result we caimot expect such great variations in electri- 
cal conductivity. If we wish to imitate these it would 
seem ad^dsable to work with systems, which, like living 
protoplasm, are in dynamic equilibrium. 

Clowes (1918), states that he has prepared emulsions 
of oil in soap, which change their electrical resistance 
under the influence of NaCl and CaCla, in a manner 
similar to that observed in Laminaria. It remains to be 
seen whether this parallel extends to the effect of 
other substances. 

The writer obtained similar results some years ago,®‘‘ 
with the shells of the Horse Chestnut (Aesculus) which 
had been killed by boiling or by soaking for 24 hours in 5% 
formaldehyde. He was not able to con-vince himself, how- 
ever, that the factors involved here are the same as in 
living protoplasm. 

“ This apparent reversibility finds a ready explanation on the theory 
of successive reactions. See page 121. 

A brief account of these was given at the Boston meeting of the 
American Physiological Society, in 1915. 
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The writer has experimented with great variety 
of materials in order to determine whether it is possible 
to imitate by means of non-living materials, the change 
in permeability found in living cells. In some cases 
membranes have been found wliich show an increase of 
conducti\T,ty when transferred from sea water to NaCl 
and a decrease when transferred from sea water to OaOL 
or LaClg.®® But in no case was the alteration great enough, 
nor produced by a sufficient variety of substances, to 
justify the author in concluding that the effects were 
really the same as those found in living material. The 
relatively small changes found in dead material, 
in so far as they are due to the cell walls (or intercel- 
lular substance), must in the living conditions be 
superimposed on the changes due to the activities of 
the protoplasm. 

Until we succeed in finding a membrane (or other 
static system) which imitates qualitatively and quanti- 
tatively the permeability of the living protoplasm, the 
aiithor is inclined to regard a dynamic equilibrium 
as essential. 

®“The solutions of NaCl, CaCL and LaClg had the same conductivity 
as sea water. When transferring from sea water to another solution a 
temporary rise or fall may occur which is due to diffusion. Sec page 28. 
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ANESTHESIA. 

In order to ascertain the effect of anesthetics on con- 
ductivity, experiments were performed with ether, ^ 
chloroform, chloral hydrate and alcohol.® Subsequently 
alkaloids were employed.® 

The method may he illustrated by the following 
experiment with ether. Tissue was transferred from sea 
water to a mixture consisting of 990 c.c. sea water + 10 c.c. 
ether -j- 5 c.c. sea water which had been concentrated by 
evaporation until its conductivity was about double that 
of ordinary sea water. This mixture contained approx- 
imately 1% by volume of ether (= .099 M) and had the 
conductivity of sea water. In 10 minutes the resistance 
had risen to 113.4%,^ but, in 10 minutes more it had fallen 
to 109.4%. It continued to fall until it had reached 98.8%, 
after which it fell very slowly (at about the same rate as 
the control). The fact that it fell below the starting 
point is not necessarily to be attributed to any injury, 
but rather to the fact that the exaporation of the ether 
increases the conductivity of the sea water, which is 
contained in the apparatus, and in the cell walls between 
the protoplasmic masses. The results of the experi- 
ment are shown in Pig. 80. 

In order to see how the evaporation of the ether 

^ Since ether, chloroform, and alcohol deteriorate on standing, espe- 
cially when in contact with metal or with cork stoppers, special care 
must be taken to obtain pure reagents. Those used were Kahlbaum’s 
or Squibb’s. C'f. Baskerville (1913). 

^Gf. Osterhout (1913, A; 1916, A). 

® (7/. Osterhout (1919,. D). 

*A11 readings were made at 18° C. or corrected to this temperature. 
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from the solution influenced the result, another experi- 
ment was performed in which the solution was renewed 
every 5 minutes during the first 60 minutes, and there- 
after every 15 minutes. In this way the concentration of 
ether was kept more nearly constant. It was then found 
that the resistance rose as before, but did not fall during 



Fia. 80. — Curve A shows the net electrical resistance of Laminaria agardhii in sea water; B 
in sea water containing 1% ether by volume (.099 M) from which the ether was allowed to 
evaporate in an open dish; C in the same mixture in which the concentration of ether was 
maintained by frequent renewal. 

the first 80 minutes, and after this fell very slowly, so 
that after 300 minutes it was still 80 ohms above that of 
the control. At this point, the experiment was discon- 
tinued. The results are shown in Fig. 80. 

In order to see whether the effect of the anesthetic 
could be quickly reversed, some tissue was kept in sea 
water containing 0.099 M ether for 50 minutes (the 
solution being renewed every 5 minutes). During this 
time the resistance rose to 113.7%. It was then placed 
in sea water. At the end of 10 minutes the resistance 
had fallen to 100%. It was then left in sea water contain- 
ing 0.099 M ether (the solution being renewed every 15 
minutes). The resistance promptly rose to 113.7%, and 
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remained there for an hour ; 240 minutes later, when the 
experiment was discontinued, the resistance was 111.4%. 
The results are shown in Fig. 81. 

The effect of higher concentrations of ether was next 
investigated. Tissue was placed in a mixture of 970 c.c. 
sea water + 30 c.c. ether + 15 c.c. of concentrated sea 
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Fig. 81. — Curve A shows the net electrical resistance of Laminaria agardhii in sea water, 
, Curve B, unbroken line, in sea water containing 1% ether (.099 M), the solution being fre- 
quently renewed, broken line in sea water; Curve C, unbroken line in sea water containing 
2.96% ether (0.293 M), broken line, in sea water. 

water, which was added- to make the conductivity of the 
mixture equal to that of sea water. The concentration of 
the ether was therefore 2.96% by volume (= 0.293 M) . In 
the course of 10 minutes the resistance rose to 112% ; dur- 
ing the next 10 minutes it fell to 105.3% ; it continued to 
fall rapidly during the next 40 minutes, reaching 89.5% at 
the end of this period. The tissue was then placed in sea 
water; in the next 10 minutes, the resistance fell to 87%. 
This fall in resistance was doubtless due to the continued 
action of the ether, which required time to diffuse out of 
the tissue. During the next 10 minutes, there was a rise 
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of 2.5%, which was probably due, either wholly or in 
part, to the fact that the resistance of the sea water was 
greater than that of the mixture from which the ether 
had partly evaporated. During the next 400 minutes 
no rise occurred. The 'results are shown in Pig. 81. 

This outcome is very significant, for it shows that 
the increase of permeability produced by ether is not 
reversible, while, as we have seen, the decrease of 
permeability is easily reversed. Since the essential 
characteristic of an anesthetic is the reversibility of its 
action, we must conclude that anesthesia is associated 
with the reversible decrease of permeability and not with 
the irreversible increase of permeability. 

In view of the importance of this result the experi- 
ment was repeated many times, the fall of resistance 
(before placing in sea water) varying from 6 to 25%, but 
always with practically the same result. On placing in 
sea water there were sometimes irregnlar fluctuations 
(amoiinting to 5% or less) but no recovery. 

This result is the more striking inasmuch as material 
of winch the resistance has fallen as much as 5 to 10% in 
NaCl recovers completely when placed in sea water, 
and may even xmdergo this treatment daily for several 
days in succession without injury.® 

The fall of resistance below the normal may be taken 
as a measure of the toxicity. The toxicity increases with 
the concentration, and it should be noted that it is greatly 
decreased if the material is allowed to stand in an open 
dish, owing to the evaporation of the ether. If the 
material be placed in a closed jar, oxygen must be sup- 
plied. The other alternative, frequent renewal of the 
solution, is usually preferable. 

“ See page 82. 
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A series of investigations on chloroform gave similar 
esults, the chief difference being that chloroform is 
inch more toxic, and that the concentration necessary 
or long continued decrease of permeability is much 
Dwer, being about 0.05% by volume (or 0.064 M). This 
3 evident from Fig. 82, which shows the results of an 
xperiment with a mixture containing 999.5 cc. sea water 
- 0.5 c.c. chloroform + 0.25 c.c. concentrated sea water 
this mixture had the same conductivity as sea water), 
n this experiment the solution was renewed every 5 min- 
tes during the first 80 minutes, and every 15 minutes 
hereafter. ijl 

If we increase the concentration of chloroform to 
.1% by volume (=0.0128 M), the result is quite similar 
0 that obtained with 0.293 M ether. This is shown in 
^ig. 82, which gives the results of an experiment contain- 
ng 999 c.c. seawater + 1 c.c. chloroform + 0.5 c.c. concen- 
rated sea water (this mixture had the conductivity of 
ea water).® The solution was renewed every 5 minutes 
uring the first 80 minutes, after which it was kept in 
ea water. There is no indication of recovery after the 
issue is replaced in sea water. 

Experiments with chloral hydrate gave results very 
imilar to those obtained with chloroform, the corres- 
londing effects being produced in both cases by 
-pproximately the same percentage concentrations,'^ 
hat is, chloral hydrate 0.1% (=0.006 M) acts similarly 
0 chloroform 0.1% by volume (=0.0128 M). 

“Stiles and Jorgensen (1914) report a decrease of resistance as the 
esiilt of exposure to chloroform. See also Waller, A. D. (1919). 

^No eft'ort was made to find the exact percentages which are required 
0 produce given effects, as this was not the primary object of the investi- 
ation. The actual concentration of chloral hydrate may have been 
omewhat lower than those given, owing to the presence of water in the 
hloral hydrate. 
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The experiments with alcohol lead to somewhat differ- 
ent results. In the first place, alcohol is not so toxic as 
ether, chloroform, or chloral hydrate, and higher 
concentrations must be used to produce the same effects 
on permeability. In sea water containing alcohol 0.051 M, 
or 2.955% by volume, (the solution being renewed every 


x Chlopq/bptn 0.05 % 
t3 » 0.1 % 



Fia. 82. — Curve B shows the net electrical resistance of Laminaria agardhii in sea water; 
Curve A in sea water containing 0.05% chloroform. Curve C placed for 80 minutes 
in sea water containing 0.1% of chloroform and then put back into sea water. 

15 minutes) the results were much the same as in 0.099 M 
ether (the solution being renewed every 5 nainutes), 
except that the rise in resistance took place more slowly, 
sometimes occupying 30 minutes or more. It was found 
that 0.2385 M, or 13.875% by volume, is decidedly toxic. 

An interesting feature of the results with alcohol is 
that the increase of permeability is reversible. If the 
increase be carried too far it is not reversible (or at 
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least recovery is incomplete) ; in the jBrst experiments 
this condition was unintentionally realized and led the 
writer to suppose that alcohol behaves like ether. The 
course of a typical experiment is shown in Fig. 83. The 
tissue was first placed in a mixture containing 970 c.c. 
sea water + 30 c.c. Squibb ’s absolute alcohol + about 15 



MINUTES 

Fig. 83. — Curves showing the net electrical resistance of Laminaria agardhii placed for 40 
minutes in sea water containing 0.269% ethyl alcohol, then in 13.875% for 20 minutes and then 
put back into sea water. 

c.c. of concentrated sea water. The mixture had the 
conductivity of sea water; the concentration of the 
alcohol was 0.051 M (2.96% by volume). The net resist- 
ance rose to 110% in the course of 40 minutes. The tissue 
was then placed in sea water containing 0.2385 M alcohol 
(13.875% by volume) ; and in the course of 20 minutes the 
resistance fell to 87.6%. The tissue was then placed in 
sea water and the resistance again rose to 100%. 

The facts that recovery occurs in alcohol, and that 
irregular fluctuations are often observed in experiments 
on recovery from ether, suggest that the difiference 
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between the behavior of alcohol and the other anesthetics 
investigated may be only one of degree. It is probable 
that there is some recovery in ether, chloroform, and 
chloral hydrate, but that it is so slight and so transitory 
as to be difficult to detect. 

It is evident that suitable concentrations of anesthetics 
produce a marked decrease of permeability.® This con- 
dition may be maintained for a long time if the concentra- 
tion is not too high; with higher concentrations the 
period is shortened and may become so short as to be 
observed with difficulty. This decrease of permeability 
can be easily and quickly reversed by replacing the tissue 
in sea water. It does not seem to produce any injury 
if the concentration is not too high. The relative con- 
centrations necessary to produce this result, correspond 
closely with those required to produce anesthesia, being 
least for chloral hydrate and greatest for alcohol. 

On the other hand, the increase of permeability, 
(except in the case of alcohol, within certain limits) pro- 
duces permanent injury and is not reversible. It cannot 
be regarded, therefore, as the characteristic effect of the 
anesthetic. The characteristic effect must be regarded as 
in some way connected with decrease of permeability.® 

^ The amount depends somewhat on the condition of the material. 
Material in poor condition generally shows less rise in resistance than 
good material. 

•Winter stein (1916) says that these experiments are not convincing 
because the anesthetic may act on the interior of the cell rather than on 
the surface of the protoplasm. This objection can hardly apply, since the 
interior of the cell is filled with cell sap: this is surrounded by a thin 
layer of protoplasm (see page 197). If the anesthetic decreased the con- 
ductivity of the cell sap to any marked degree, this effect would be observed 
in the material immediately after death: this, however, is not the case; 
if any rise in resistance occurs in dead tissue it is much less than in 
living tissue. Loewe, (1913) states that anesthetics decrease the con- 
ductivity of artificial lipoid membranes. See also Moore and Roaf (1905). 
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It is easy to see how a decrease of permeability to 
ions must hinder the production and the transmission 
of stimuli in so far as these are dependent on the move- 
ment of ions in the tissues, and there is abundant 
evidence that stimulation is always accompanied by such 
movements of ions in the protoplasm. It seems clear, 
therefore, that a decrease of permeability may result in 
the decrease of irritability, which is the characteristic 
eifect of an anesthetic. 

These investigations are of interest in view of the 
fact that a number of writers hold the view that anesthet- 
ics increase permeability, while others believe that 
anesthetics bring about a decrease of permeability.^^ It 
appeared desirable to clear up this uncertainty as a 
necessary step toward a satisfactory theory of anesthesia. 

In order to see whether these facts are generally true, 
the scope of the investigation was widened to include a 
variety of material. Similar results were obtained in 
experiments on frog skin,^® but the effect was much more 
striking. The increase of resistance was greater and 
occurred with lower concentrations.^® With respect to 
recovery, the same difference was found between alcohol, 
on the one hand, and ether, chloroform, and chloral 
hydrate on the other. 


might he expected on this basis that substances which decrease 
permeability, such as Ca, La, etc. would act as anesthetics. To what 
extent this is the case must be decided by future investigation. 

“C/. Hober (1914) pp. 466, 597; Lillie (1912, A, B; 1913, A, B; 
1916, 1918); Lepeschkin (1911); Ruhland (1912, A); Katz (1918), 
Weinstein (1916). 

“For technique see page 33. 

“C7/. Osterhout (1919, (7). 
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Experiments were also made^^ to determine the effects 
of ether on a variety of plants. An increase of resistance 
(followed by a decrease) was observed in Laminaria and 
Ulva. In Rhodymenia ether (2.5, 3, 5 and 5.5% by 
volume), and alcohol (1, 3.5, 7, 8% by volume) added to 
sea water produced little or no rise. This is not surprising 
in view of the fact that these substances always produce 
less rise in Laminaria than does Ca and that even Ca 
produces very little rise in Rhodymenia. In respect 
to recovery from the injury caused by these sub- 
stances, Rhodymenia agrees with Laminaria in that 
recovery is practically complete in alcohol (if the fall 
in resistance has not gone too far), but is almost entirely 
absent in ether and chloroform. 

While the writer has found no records of similar 
experiments made by other investigators, it may be 
desirable to refer briefly to the work of Joel on the con- 
ductivity of red blood corpuscles. When red blood cor- 
puscles are repeatedly washed in an isotonic solution of 
cane sugar and allowed to stand in this solution the 
conductivity of the suspension gradually increases. This 
is due in part to the exosmosis of electrolytes (which 
increases the conductivity of the solution) and probably 
in part to the fact that the permeability of the corpuscles 
to ions increases. The experiments of Joel,^° show 
that this increase in conductivity can he hindered 
by the addition of “indifferent” narcotics (at certain 
concentrations ) . 

In order to determine whether alkaloids decrease the 

"Cf. Osterhout (1919, A). 

■“Joel, A. (1915). 
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conductivity of Laminaria, experiments were made by 
adding small amounts of nicotine, caffeine and cevadine 
sulfate to sea water (and then making the solution the 
same conductivity as sea water). The experiment was 
not successful in the case of nicotine, owing to the for- 
mation of a visible precipitate, which was apparently due 
to the presence of calcium and 'magnesium in the sea 
water. In the case of caffeine (0.01 to 0.04 M) and of 
cevadine sulfate'^® (0,0006 to 0.0025 M) a distinct decrease 
in permeability was found I (as shown by the rise in 
resistance) ; this was followed by an increase. 

This is regarded as two molecules of cevadine united to one molecule 
of H2SO4. It was purchased from Merck under the name of veratrine 
sulfate ( CaoHiaNOj, ) 3.H2SO4. 



CHAPTER VI. 

CONDUCTIVITY AND PEEMEABILITY 

It is well knowia that death is accompanied by an 
increase of permeability. Thus a slice of red beet kept 
in water will live for a long time without giving off pig- 
ment, but as soon as it is killed the color begins to escape 
from the cells. In this case the coloring matter is dis- 
solved in the large central vacuole which fills the interior 
of the cell. In order to escape, it must pass out through 
the layer of protoplasm which surrounds the vacuole. 
As long as the protoplasm remains in its normal condi- 
tion it is impermeable to the dissolved pigment, but as 
soon as death occurs it become freely permeable and the 
color escapes. 

We meet the same condition if we study the penetra- 
tion of substances from without. It is a matter of 
common observation that cells may resist the penetration 
of certain dyes as long as they 'are alive, but absorb 
them readily as soon as they are killed. 

The increase in permeability which accompanies 
death is paralleled in a striking manner by a simultaneous 
increase in electrical conductivity.^ This suggests that 

^An apparent exception to this statement is found in two articles by 
Galeotti (1901, 1903) who states that death produces an increase in the 
electrical resistance of muscle, kidney, etc., followed by a decrease. He 
suggests that the increase is due to the fixation of electrolytes by the 
tissues. In Galeotti’s experiments the tissues were not immersed in solu- 
tions and in consequence the electrodes had to be applied directly to the 
surfaces of the tissue. It is possible that his results were due in part to 
faulty technique (bubbles of gas readily form in dying tissue, increasing 
the resistance). The matter requires further investigation. 

Kodis (1901) whose technique seems to be decidedly preferable to 
that of Galeotti, (see page 21) found that dead frog muscle had leas 
electrical resistance than living. The writer has confirmed this, using the 
method employed by Kodis. 
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the two phenomena may be closely connected. If this is 
the case it may be possible to use electrical conductivity 
as a measure of permeability. 

Let us consider this from the standpoint of the per- 
meability of protoplasm to salts. 



Fig. 84. — Croea section of MonoBtroma latisaima (X 450). 


When an electrical current passes from a salt solu- 
tion into a living cell, ions must enter the protoplasm.^ 
An increase in the permeability of the protoplasm to ions 



Fig. 85. — Cross section of Ulva lactuca, var. latissima (sea lettuce). (X 450). 

must decrease its electrical resistance, and vice versa. 
The electrical resistance of the protoplasm may there- 
fore be regarded as a measure of its permeability to ions. 

*Iii this connection it should he noted that experiments have been 
made with direct currents. 0/. Stiles and Jorgensen (1914). 
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If we attempt to measure tlie electrical resistance of 
tlie protoplasm we must first consider the structure of 
the tissue. 

Very useful for experiments on tissues are plants 
which form membranes consisting of a single (Pig. 84) 
or a double layer (Fig. 85) of cells. In measuring 
the conductivity of these plants we obtain much the 
same results as with the more complex tissues of 
Rhodymenia (Fig. 86) and Laminaria (Pig. 87). We 



Fro. 86. — Cross section of Rhodymenia palmata (dulse). (X 150). 

may therefore conclude that the complexity of structure 
is not a factor of importance in the interpretation of the 
results. As a matter of fact in the case of Laminaria the 
resistance appears to be due chiefiy to the rounded cells 
lying at and below the surface, while the elongated cells 
which occupy the center of frond have large spaces 
between them through which the current can easily pass. 

If we consider the structure of the individual cells, 
we find that in Laminaria (as in the other plants employed 
in the experiments of the writer) the protoplasm of 
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each, cell forms a thin layer, which surrounds a large 
central vacuole filled with cell sap. When tissue (either 
with or without previous treatment with liquid air) is 
ground with powdered quartz (so as to open the cells) and 
a little sea water is added, and the juice is subsequently 
expressed, it is found to have a httle higher conductivity 
than sea water. Since this expressed juice consists to a 



Fiq. 87. — Cross section of Laminaria agardhii. (X 150). 


considerable extent of cell sap we may conclude that the 
conductivity of the sap does not differ very much from 
that of sea water. The fact that the conductivity is 
higher, may be due in part to evaporation during the 
manipulation. When the juice is obtained by merely 
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heating the plants to 100° C in a tightly stoppered hottle 
('without addition of sea water) the conductivity equals 
that of sea water. 

This is confirmed by some observations on Valonia. 
This marine alga forms a large, multinucleate cell consist- 
ing of a cell wall, within which is a delicate layer of 
protoplasm, forming a sac which encloses a very large 
central vauole. By drying the exterior and pricMng the 
cell, the sap can be made to spurt out and may then be 
collected for examination. It was found by Wodehouse 
(1917) that the sap of uninjured cells gives little or no 
test for SO4 : the contents of each cell were accordingly 
tested by this method by Dr. Crozier, who kindly collected 
the sap for these experiments, and rejected those which 
contained more than a minimum amount of SO 4 . Deter- 
minations of the electrical conductivity of the sap, by the 
writer, showed that it was not much higher (in no case 
more than 20%) than that of the surrounding sea water. 

Since the cell sap of Laminaria has about the same 
electrical resistance as the solution which bathes the cell, 
it is evident that if the electrical resistance of the cell 
increases when itis transferred from sea water to another 
solution of the same conductivity, the change must be due 
to an increase in the resistance of the thin layer of proto- 
plasm which bounds the cell. This has led the writer to 
assume that the resistance is proportional to a substance, 
M, at the surface of the cell ; if M forms a layer at the sur- 
face, it is obvious that an increase in the thickness of this 
layer will increase the resistance, and vice versa. It is 
therefore assumed that the resistance depends upon the 
amount of M which is present in the surface.® 


® See page 57. 
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Since the protoplasmic masses (cells) are separated 
from each other by thin layers of substance (cell wall) a 
part of the current goes through the protoplasm and 
another part passes between the protoplasmic masses, 
in the substance of the cell wall."* Consequently when we 
employ the electrical method we must ascertain whether 
we are investigating the permeability of the protoplasm 
or merely that of the cell wall. 

Obviously the best method of attacking this problem 
is to kill the tissue by such means (e. g., partial drying, 
heating to 35° C., weak alcohol, etc.) as cannot alter the 
cell wall, and then investigate its behavior under the 
influence of various reagents. We find that all of these 
methods produce the same result. After death the tissue 
no longer shows the changes in resistance which are 
observed when living tissue is subjected to the influence 
of reagents. It is therefore evident that the changes are 
due to the living protoplasm. 

The cell wall'appears in all cases to have practically 
the same conductivity as the surrounding solution. If 
we subject living tissue to solutions of the same conduc- 
tivity, but of different chemical composition, the resist- 
ance of the cell wall remains unaltered, while that of the 
protoplasm undergoes great variations. If, for example, 
living tissue is placed in a solution of NaCl or CaClj (of 
the same conductivity as sea water) its behavior differs. 
In NaCl the resistance falls ; in CaCl 2 , it rapidly rises and 
later falls to a minimum. We infer that the permeability 

‘As previously explained (Cf. Osterhout, 1918, 0), a part of the 
current must pass through the protoplasm; this is shown by the fact that 
CaCl, (which has little effect on the resistance of the cell wall) raises the 
resistance of the tissue and that the temperature coefficient of electrical 
conductivity is not the same for dead as for living tissue. 
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of the protoplasm increases in NaCl; and that in CaCL 
there is a decrease followed by an increase. 

This is in complete agreement with results obtained 
when permeability is measured by such methods as 
plasmolysis, specific gravity, tissue tension, esosmosis, 
ditfusion through living tissue and direct determination 
of penetrating substances. 



Fia. 88. — A vegetable cell showing plasmolysis. At left, normal; in the center, plasmolyxed; 
at the right, nearly recovered. 

In order to show the bearing of these measurements 
on the problem, the methods employed will be 
briefly described. 

The measurement of osmotic pressure by means of 
plasmolysis depends upon the fact that when the osmotic 
pressure within a cell is greater than that of the surround- 
ing solution, water is absorbed. In the case of plant cells, 
there is usually a central vacuole, the contents of which 
exert pressure against the protoplasmic sac which sur- 
rounds the vacuole : in consequence the protoplasmic sac 
is pressed against the cell wall. If, however, the osmotic 
pressure of the external solution exceeds that of the 
vacuole, water is withdrawn from the cell and the proto- 
plasmic sac contracts. This contraction is called 
plasmolysis (Fig. 88). At the moment when contraction 
begins, the osmotic pressure of the solution within the 
cell is regarded as slightly less than that of the external 
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solution. We therefore obtain in this manner an approxi- 
mate measure of the osmotic pressure of the cell.® 

Strictly speaking, plasmolysis measures the osmotic 
pressure within the cell without telling us anything 
regarding the penetration of substances into the proto- 
plasm. We may, nevertheless, learn something about 
permeability by this method. When, for example, we 
find that a substance (such as alcohol) fails to produce 
as much plasmolysis as is expected, we infer that this 
substance penetrates the cell so rapidly, as to partially 
offset its own osmotic effect. Let us suppose that the 
osmotic pressure within the cell is 10 atmospheres. On 
placing the cell in a solution of alcohol, whose osmotic 
pressure is 11 atmospheres, plasmolysis might be ex- 
pected to occur, but if there is an immediate penetration 
of alcohol, which raises the osmotic pressure within the 
cell to 11 atmospheres, no plasmolysis will take place. 

On placing the cell in a solution of alcohol strong 
enough to cause plasmolysis we should expect the alcohol 
to penetrate until the osmotic pressure of alcohol is the 
same inside and outside of the cell. When this has 
occurred, the osmotic pressure in the cell will be equal to 

“There are a num'ber of disturbing factors which interfere with such 
measurements. Among these may be mentioned: 

1. The plasmolyzing agent may have a toxic action and may 
alter the permeability of the cell, 

2. Plasmolysis may produce mechanical injury due to the 
tearing of the outer layer of protoplasm. 

3. Exosmosis of dissolved substances may occur during ex- 
posure to the reagent. 

4. The time necessary to produce plasmolysis is an important 
factor which is frequently overlooked. 

5. The shrinkage of the protoplasm away from the cell wall 
is preceded by a diminution of volume of the entire cell. In some 
eases, where the cellulose wall is considerably stretched by the 
internal osmotic pressure, this may be of considerable importance. 
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the original osmotic pressure, plus the increased pres- 
sure due to the withdrawal of water (thus increasing the 
concentration) plus the osmotic pressure due to the pene- 
tration of alcohol. The total osmotic pressure will there- 
fore he greater than that of the external solution and 
water will accordingly be absorbed by the cell. The result 
will be that the plasmolyzed cell will recover, and return 
to its original expanded condition.® The time required for 
recovery is usually regarded as approximately propor- 
tional to the rate of penetration of the alcohol. 

In this way we may obtain a rough measure 
of permeability. 

This method; was employed by Overton (1895) in 
the well-known studies on permeability which gave rise to 
the lipoid theory. He came to the conclusion that there 
is rapid penetration of alcohol, and of many other organic 
substances, but that inorganic salts do not penetrate. He 
attributed this to their insolubility in the lipoid layer, by 
which he supposed the cell to be surrounded. The writer 
repeated his experiments with salts, and came to the 
opposite conclusion.^ It was found in experiments with 
salts of NH 4 , Os, Eb, Na, K, Li, Mg, Ca, Sr and Ah that 
the protoplast which is plasmolyzed and left in the solu- 
tion expands again to its normal size, showing that all 
these salts penetrate the protoplasm. 

The following experiment will serve to illustrate the 
procedure. Filaments of Spirogyra were placed in 0.4 M 
NaCl solution. Within two minutes the protoplasts of 
the cells were so far plasmolyzed that they no longer 
touched the end walls of the cells. Several of these were 

® Since the effect of the alcohol outside the cell is exactly balanced 
by that within the cell the final effect is the same as that of placing the 
cell in pure water. 

Osterhout (1911). 
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accurately sketclied witli the camera lucida and kept 
under continuous observation. In the course of ten min- 
utes, several of them had begun to expand and in thirty 
minutes all had expanded so as to completely fill their 
respective cells. To avoid the injurious action of the salt, 
the filaments were then transferred to 0.18 M CaClj solu- 
tion, and this was gradually diluted until its osmotic 
pressure was not greater than that of tap water. The 
cells were then transferred to tap water. They were 
examined the next day and found to be alive. On being 
placed in 0.4 M NaCl, they were plasmolyzed and they 
afterward expanded as before. 

Certain facts may be worthy of mention which tend 
to obscure these results and which may have caused 
them to be overlooked. 

In the experiment just described, the cells were trans- 
ferred to a favorable solution as soon as expansion was 
complete. If this precaution be neglected and the cells be 
allowed to remain in the solution of NaCl, the injurious 
action of the salt soon causes the protoplast to shrink. 
In salts which are more toxic than NaCl, this contraction 
may be more rapid and more pronounced. This shrink- 
age, which may be called false plasmolysis,® may also be 
produced by very weak (hypotonic) solutions and has 
nothing to do with plasmolysis, but may simulate it in 
very misleading fashion. If the cells are not continuously 
observed, but only examined at intervals, the expansion 
of the protoplast may easily be overlooked, and the sub- 
sequent shrinkage may be easily mistaken for plasmolysis. 
It is therefore desirable to keep the same individual 
cell under observation during the entire course of 
the experiment. 


’Cf. Oaterhout (1908, 1913, C). 
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It was found that recovery from plasmolysis is much 
slower in CaCla than in NaCl, indicating that the latter 
penetrates more readily. This is in harmony with the 
results of measuring electrical conductivity. 

Other experiments indicate that the penetration of 
NaCl is more rapid in a solution of pure NaCl than it is 
in a mixture containing NaCl plus CaCl 2 , in such propor- 
tions as to malce a balanced solution. This is also in agree- 
ment with the results of measurements on electrical 
conductivity. 

Another method of measuring permeability was used 
by Loeh,® who has shown that eggs of Fundulus will float 
for a time in NaCl 3iR, but not, as a rule longer than 3 
hours. “Before sinking they lose water, as is indicated 
by the collapse of the membrane and the shrinkage of the 
yolk sac. Probably some NaCl enters the egg. ’ ’ In CaCla 
1.25 M, they sink in about half an hour. If, however, 
they are placed in a mixture of 50 cc. NaCl 3 M -t- 2 cc. 
CaCla 1.25 M they float for three days or longer. Loeb 
interprets this, as showing that the membrane of the 
Fundulus egg is practically impermeable to water and to 
salts in a physiologically balanced solution. But when 
transferred to a hypertonic non-balanced solution the 
natural impermeability of the membrane is gradually lost, 
so that water diffuses out of the egg and its specific 
gravity is increased to such an extent that it sinks. This 
action, and likewise the entrance of NaCl into the egg, 
is prevented by the addition of small amounts of CaCL. 

A very interesting series of experiments was made by 
S. C. Brooks, using the following methods : (1) diffusion 
through living tissue, (2) exosmosis, (3) change of curva- 
ture of strips of tissue. 


'Loeb (1912, G, D). 
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In the first of these methods^® different solutions were 
placed on opposite sides of a piece of tissue. The appa- 
ratus used is shown in Fig. 89. The diffusion of salts 
through the tissue was then measured. In the first 
experiments, a solution of NaCl 0.52 M 
was placed on one side, NaCl 0.26 M was 
placed on the other; CaClj 0.28 M and 
0.14 M, as well as sea water and sea 
water diluted with one volume of dis- 
tilled water were employed in the same 
way. As the stronger solution diffused 
into the weaker the increase in the elec- 
trical conductance of the latter was 
measured. In Fig. 90, the rate of 
change of the electrical conductance is 
plotted against time. It will be obs erved 
that NaCl diffuses through the tissue 
more rapidly than sea water, while CaCl 2 
at first diffuses more slowly than sea 
Avater and then more rapidly: 

If dead tissue be substituted for 
living, we find that the rate of diffusion 
is very much more rapid in all cases, 
and that all the solutions pass through 
at about the same rate of speed. 

These results are precisely what would be expected in 
view of the results of the electrical experiments. 

In the second of these methods,^^ tissues of the dande- 
lion {Taraxacum officinale) were placed for a short time 
in a salt solution and the rate at which salts subsequently 
diffused out of the cell was measured by placing the 

“0/. Brooks, s. C. (1917, B). 

“0/. Brooks, S. C. (1916, A). 



Fia. 89. — Apparatus for 
testing the rate of diff- 
usion of salts through 
living tissue. It consists 
of two glass cells A and.B 
(the former is provided 
with a cover, G) separat- 
ed by a layer of living 
tissue of Laminaria, E, 
which is sealed to the 
glass cells by a mixture 
of vaseline and beeswax, 
F. The lower cell is pro- 
vided with a piece of 
rubber tubing, C, and a 
pinch cock, D. 
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tissue in distilled water and observing the increase in 
conductance of tbe latter. The results are shown in Fig. 
91, in which the ordinates denote the amount of exosmosis. 
It will he seen that there is more exosmosis from tissue 



which has been previously treated with NaCl 0.22 M than 
from tissue treated with a balanced solution.^^ 

Tissue treated with CaClg 0.17 M showed less exos- 
mosis than that treated with the balanced solution.^^ 
These results are also in harmony with the experi- 
ments on electrical conductivity. 

^^For exosmosis of pigments of Ithodymenia in relation to electrical 
resistance see Osterhoiit (1919, C). 

The concentrations of NaCl, CaClj and of the balanced solution were 
chosen so as to be approximately isotonic with the tissue. 
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In the third method employed by Brooks^* strips of 
the peduncle of the dandelion were placed in hypertonic 
solutions and the rate of penetration of the salt into the 
protoplasm was calculated from the rate at which the 



Fig. 91. — The ordinates denote the amount of exosmosis into distilled water from living 
tissue of Taraxacum officinale which had been previously treated with various solutions and 
then placed in distilled water. Treatment with NaCl produces more exosmosie than treat- 
ment with a balanced solution, while treatment with uaCh produces less exosmosie. The 
experiments indicate that the measured exosmosis is largely aue to salts present in the cells 
before the application of reagents. If it were caused by the reagents (by diffusion out of the 
cell walla and intercellular spaces) it would be greater in CaClj than in NaCl. 

strips recovered their normal shape after being curved 
by the action of hypertonic solution (the strips remaining 
in the solution during recovery). This gives the same 
kind of information as plasmolysis, but avoids the most 
serious errors of that method. 

In Pig. 92, the rate of recovery is plotted against time. 
The more rapid rate of recovery in NaCl, KNO 3 , and 
NH4CI shows that in these salts penetration is more 
rapid than in the balanced solution. On the other hand. 


Brooks, S. C. (1916, B). 
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tlie slower rate of recovery in MgCU, CaClj, AlgClo and 
Ce (N 03)3 shows that in these salts penetration is slower 
than in the balanced solution. 

This is in complete agreement with the results of the 
electrical experiments (even the order of penetration of 
the salts of Mg, Ca, A1 and Ce, is the same as that found 
by the electrical method). 



Fro. 92. — The ordinates denote rate of recovery from the effect of hypertonic solutions of 
strips of the peduncle of the Taraxacum officinale. The rapid rate of recovery in NaCl, 
KNOj and NH 4 CI shows rapid penetration of these salts. On the other hand in McClif 

CaCh, AlaCls and Ce (NOi)i penetration is slower than in the balanced solution. 

Recently the writer has had an opportunity to test 
some of these conclusions by direct determinations of 
the penetration of substances into the cell isap. The 
advantages of this are obvious, .when we consider the 
uncertainty of most indirect methods. 

Some investigators have sought to avoid the diffi- 
culties of indirect methods by making analyses of tissues, 
but these must obviously include too much intercellular 
material to be satisfactory. Analysis of the solutions 
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in wMcli the tissue lies is open to the objection that sub- 
stances are absorbed on the surfaces of the cells and in 
the spaces between them, and it is impossible to say what 
actually penetrates the protoplasm. 

Others have attempted to analyze the cell sap. The 
most favorable cells for this purpose are those of plants, 
since they contain, as a rule, vacuoles filled with sap. In 
general, the method has been to crush the tissues and 
express the sap, but it is obvious that this procedure 
involves too many possibilities of error.^® 

The entrance of dyes has been extensively investi- 
gated, but this method is beset by many pitfalls,^® and the 
results hitherto obtained are confusing. 

“Among these may be mentioned contamination of the cell sap by 
substances present in the cell walls or intercellular spaces and chemical 
reaction between the cell sap and the crushed protoplasm and cell walls. 
The degree of pressure used in expressing has a marked influence on the 
concentration of the sap. Cf. Mameli (1908), Dixon and Atkins (1913) 
Gortner and Harris (1914), Gortner, Lawrence and Harris (1916). The 
investigation of blood and other body fluids is open to the objection that 
we do not know to what extent substances penetrate between the cells 
in reaching these fluids. In many cases penetration into these fluids 
seems to present very special features. 

“To a great extent the coloration of the cell by a dye shows the 
extent to which the dye can combine with substances within the cell 
rather than the rate at which the dye penetrates. Thus many cells contain 
substances which combine with methylene blue so that it becomes far 
more concentrated within the cell than in the external solution (Pfeffer 
1900, 1:96). Unless the cell has this power it often fails to appear colored 
even though it may contain the dye in the same concentration in which 
It exists outside. In such cases it may sometimes be detected by plas- 
molyzing the cell and thus concentrating the dye. A further complication 
is that a cell may appear to have taken the dye into its interior when in 
reality only the surface or the cell wall is stained. There are many 
other difficulties, which need not be discussed here, such as toxic action 
of the dye and changes in the dye (decolorization etc.) as it enters the 
cell. A very serious objection to this method is that it does not give 
quantitative results. A review of the literature will be found in 
Hdber (1914). 
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The penetration of acids and alkalies has been studied 
by employing organisms containing natural indicators, 
or by introducing indicators into the celld’^ In some eases 
the penetrating substance may cause a visible precipitate 
with the cell: this is especially the case with alkaloidsd® 
The absorption of Ca^* has been detected by observing 
the formation of crystals of Ca-oxalate within the cell. 
It is evident, however, that these methods have but 
limited application and that in many cases they are open 
to the objection that the penetrating substance injures 
the cell. 

The penetration of a substance may often be demon- 
strated by observing its effect upon metabolism, but this 
method is unsatisfactory from a quantitative standpoint. 
Some investigators state that substances may produce 
effects on metabolism by their action at the surface, with- 
out actually penetrating the cell. 

It is evident that the most satisfactory method would 
be to place the cell in a solution containing the substance 
whose penetration was to be investigated, and, after a 
definite time of exposure, to obtain the cell sap without 
contamination and test it for the presence of the sub- 
stance. Experiments of this sort have apparently not 
been carried out, though interesting results have been 
obtained by Meyer,®® Hansen,®^ Wodehouse,®® and 
Crozier,®® by comparing the cell sap of Valonia (which 
can be obtained without contamination) with the sea 

For the literature see Haas, A. R. C. (1916, R), Crozier (1916, A, 

1918). 

For the literature see Czapek (1911). 

“ Osterhout ( 1909 ) . 

“Meyer (1891). 

^Hansen (1893). 

“Wodehouse (1917). 

“Crozier (1919). 
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water. Janse^^ found that filaments of Spirogyra which 
had been kept for a time in a, solution of KNO.j, gave a 
test for NO3 after being rinsed and caused to burst in 
a solution of diphenylamine. It is evident that in his 
method, there is serious risk of contamination by the 
substance in and upon the cell wall (or between the cell 
wall and the protoplasm). 

In order to avoid this difficulty, the writer has 
employed the cells of a species of Nitella, some 
of which reach a length of four or five inches and a diam- 
eter of a thirty-second of an inch. 

Within the cell wall the protoplasm forms a thin 
layer in which are imbedded the chlorophyll bodies. 
Inside this layer of profoplasm is the large central 
vacuole fiUed with cell sap. It is possible to obtain the 
cell sap without contamination in various ways. The 
writer has made use of the following methods: The 
cells are placed for the desired length of time in a solu- 
tion containing the substance whose penetration is to be 
tested. They are removed, washed in running tap water 
(followed in many cases by distilled water) and dried by 
means of filter paper. The cells are so large and turgid, 
that this manipulation presents no difficulty. A cell is 
then placed on a piece of glass or filter paper and pierced 
with the point of a capillary tube (which has been drawn 
out to a fine tip). The cell sap is drawn up into the tube 
(by capillary action) quite free from protoplasm or chlo- 
roplasts.^® Another method, which is preferable in many 
cases, is to suspend the cell by a pair of forceps attached 
to the upper end, cut off the lower end and bring it in 
contact with a glass slide, and then grasp the upper end 
( 1887 ). ~ ^ ™ 

** During the manipulation care should be taken to prevent the sap 
from running out of the cell and coming in contact with its outer surface. 
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gently with, another pair of forceps, which is slowly moved 
downwards. The cell sap then flows out on to the glass 
slide in contact with the drop. By uniting the drops from 
a number of cells it is possible to get a sufficient amount 
for qualitative chemical tests, and in many cases approx- 
imate quantitative results may be obtained. 

Since in previous investigations the writer had 
employed indirect methods of testing permeability, it 
was of considerable interest to compare these results with 
those obtained by direct tests of the cell sap. An investi- 
gation was therefore made in which the permeability of 
Nitella was tested by the direct method, as well as by 
determinations of plasmolysis and of electrical conduc- 
tivity. This may be illustrated by a series of experi- 
ments^® with NaNOs and Ca(N 03 ) 2 . 

Experiments on plasmolysis were carried out by 
placing the cells in a hypertonic solution and observing 
the time required to recover from plasmolysis (without 
removing the cells from the solution) on the assumption 
that the more rapid the recovery, the more rapid is the 
penetration of the salt. 

In these experiments the smaller cells near the tip 
of the plant were largely employed. They were observed 
in Syracuse watch glasses or placed on glass slides and 
covered with large cover glasses, the edges of which were 
sealed with vaseline. 

Plasmolysis may be harmful to many cells, even in a 
balanced solution,^'^ while in an unbalanced solution there 

^'All the experiments were performed at about 19° C. All the 
solutions were approximately neutral. Of. Osterhout (1922). 

For this reason penetration may be more rapid than would otherwise 
be the case. In order to reduce toxicity chemically pure salts should be 
used and the water should be distilled from quartz (or from glass which 
has been in use for some time), using cotton plugs in place of rubber 
or cork stoppers and rejecting the first and last parts of the distillate. 
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may be the additional injury due to the tosic action of 
tbe salt. For this reason many cells which would recover 
if very slightly plasmolyzed may not do so if plasmolyzed 
more strongly, since recovery may require so long a time 
that the process of injury gets the upper hand. 

It was found that recovery was more rapid in NaNOo 
than in a balanced solution of NaNO;j + Ca(N 03)2 or in 
Ca(N 03)2 alone. Similar experiments with EbCl, CsCl, 
and CaClj gave the same result. This indicates that in a 
solution of NaNOa, NaCl, EbCl, or CsCl penetration is 
more rapid than in Ca(N 03 ) 2 , CaCL, or in a bal- 
anced solution. 

These results agree with those obtained in the study 
of Spirogyra.-^ 

The experiments on conductivity were carried out by 
means of the apparatus described on page 34. As it was 
desirable to surround the cell by a solution of the same 
conductivity as that of the cell sap determinations of the 
latter were made by filling a small tube with sap and 
inserting an electrode at each end (taking great care to 
avoid the inclusion of air bubbles). It was found that 
the sap had approximately the conductivity of sea water 
plus three parts of distilled water (this will be called 
for convenience 0.25 sea water). The cells were accord- 
ingly placed in this for some time before beginning the 
determination of the conductivity of the living cell. 
Under these circumstances it was assumed that altera- 
tions in conductivity during the course of the experiment 
must be due (in great part at least) to changes in the 
protoplasm, rather than in the cell sap. 

In general, it was found that in 0.25 sea water, the 
resistance remained unaltered for a long time, while in 
NaNOs of ffie same conductivity it soon began to fall. 

^ See page 201. 
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TMs liarmonizes with, the results obtained with Laminaria. 

Direct tests of the sap were made by determin- 
ing NO3, since it was found that the cells normally 
give tests for Na and Ca. The method employed was not 
sensitive enough to detect NO3 in the sap of the control 
cells under any circumstances, so that if a test was 
obtained after exposure to a solution containing NO3, it 
must have been due to penetration from without. The 
sap was tested by placing it on a glass slide, adding a 
drop of a solution of nitron in 10% acetic acid, and observ- 
ing it under the microscope. If NO3 is present, it may be 
recognized by the formation of characteristic crystals. 

Cells kept for 24 hours in 100 c.c. NaNOg 0.05 M + 10 
c.c. Ca (N03)2 0.05 M gave no test, which shows conclu- 
sively that the method is safe as far as contamination by 
NO3 on the surface is concerned. After 48 hours a test 
was obtained. As the cells continued to live in this solu- 
tion for 3 weeks (at which time the experiment was 
discontinued) and as they appeared normal in every 
Avay, it is evident that the penetration was not the result 
of injury. 

It is probable that in 24 hours some NO3 penetrated 
which was not revealed by the test. This, however, is 
of no significance in the present investigation which does 
not aim to determine the absolute amount of penetration, 
but merely to compare the relative penetration in bal- 
anced and unbalanced solutions. 

The results of such a comparison are very striking. 
After 3 hours in NaNOo 0.05 M a good test was obtained. 
The cells had lost some of their turgidity; if left in the 
the solution of NaNOj or if transferred to tap water they 
subsequently lost all their turgidity, indicating death. 
It is therefore evident that this rapid penetration was 
accompanied by injury. Similar results were obtained 

1.,,, i\/r T> /inooN rxi. t* "o _ 
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It may be remarked that the turgidity of the cells 
affords good indication of their condition. It is easily 
tested by lifting them partly ont of the solution; if 
turgid they appear stiff, otherwise they collapse or 
appear flaccid. It is, however, necessary to distinguish 
between loss of turgidity in isotonic or hypotonic solu- 
tions, which indicates injury, and a similar appearance 
in hypertonic solutions, which may indicate nothing of 
the sort. In the latter case the cell promptly recovers 
its turgidity when placed in tap water; in the former 
it does not. 

Another criterion of injury is afforded by the appear- 
ance of the chlorophyll bodies. In the normal cell they 
are arranged in regular rows and are of a clear trans- 
parent green color. Where injury occurs they lose their 
regular arrangement and the color becomes more opaque. 

In 0.05 M Ca (N 03)2 the cells live for a week or more. 
During the first few days, at least, penetration is not 
more rapid (perhaps less so) than in a balanced solution. 

Similar results were obtained Avith other salts. 

The outcome of these direct tests is therefore an 
unqualified confirmation of the results obtained by the 
indirect methods. We find that penetration in injurious 
solutions is relatively rapid as compared with penetration 
in non-toxic solutions. This corresponds to the fact that 
recovery from plasmolysis is more rapid in injurious 
solutions as well as to the fact that conductivity increases 
in such solutions. 

It would therefore seem that we may regard deter- 
minations of electrical conductivity, and, in some cases, 
of recovery from plasmolysis as reliable means of detect- 
ing alterations in permeability. It is, however, desirable 
to go further, if possible, and analyze the factors involved 
in electrical resistance. 
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If we consider the behavior of the current from this 
point of view, it is evident that in the simplest cases, where 
the plant is a membrane only one cell thick (as in 
Porphyra and Monostroma) and the current passes 
through this membrane at right angles to its surface, we 
need consider only a single cell and its adjacent cell wall, 
as shown in Fig. 93, A. The part of the current which goes 
through the protoplasm may be designated as Cp. while 
that which traverses the cell may be called Cw. 

Experiments show that the resistance of the living 
tissue is much greater than that of tissue which has been 
carefuUy killed with all possible precautions to prevent 
any alteration of the cell wall.-® We therefore feel con- 
fident that the conductivity of the living protoplasm is 
less than that of the cell wall. 

In order to see hoAv the current may distribute itself, 
let us suppose the protoplasm to be replaced by a wire,®® 
P, as in Fig. 93, B and the cell wall to be replaced by 

=”Osterhout (1918, C; 1921, D). 

miglit consider the protoplasm to be replaced by two wires, 
one of which corresponds to the thin layers of protoplasm which are 
traversed by the current in a direction at right angles to their planes, 
the other corresponding to the similar layers of protoplasm in each cell 
(around the edges of the cell shown in Fig. 93, A) in which the current 
flows in the plane of the layer. It is evident, however, that these latter 
may be neglected in our calculations since they occupy such exceedingly 
small fractions of the cross-section. 

If we neglect these we may say that in traversing a cell the current 
passes through a thin layer of cell wall and then one of protoplasm (in 
both cases at right angles to the plane of the layer), then through the 
cell sap, and finally through a layer of cell wall and one of protoplasm 
( at right angles to their planes ) . It is evident that in this case we may 
neglect the effect of the cell wall and of the cell sap since their resistance 
is very small in comparison with that of the protoplasm and is in 
series with it. We may therefore consider the protoplasm to be replaced 
by a single wire having a resistance equal to that of the two layers 
of protoplasm which are traversed by the current in' a direction at right 
angles to their planes. 
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a -wire, W. Tlie current flowing between the points X and 
E in tbe wire P may be called Cp j tbat in tbe other wire C w. 
The total current, G, flowing between X and Y will be the 
sum of the partial currents, or, 

C = Cp + Cw 

We may consider the current (conductance) as equal to 
the reciprocal of the, resistance and write 

i=i +i 

B Bp^ Bw 

in which R is the total resistance between X and Y, Rp is 



A B 

Fig. 93 

the resistance of the wire P, and Rw , that of W. Apply- 
ing this equation to Laminaria^'^ (and expressing the 
resistance in the usual way as the per cent, of the normal) 
we may calculate the values of Cw,Cp, Rw, and Rp. 

Under normal conditions in sea water, the resistance 
is taken as 100 and therefore O' = 1 -4- 100, but in certain 

far we have considered only the simplest case, when the plant is 
only one cell thick. But it is evident that these considerations also 
apply when several membranes are placed together, forming a mass 
comparable to the tissue of Laminaria, The only difference is in that 
case the current would traverse a very thin layer of cell wall in passing 
from one protoplasmic mass to the next, so that what we have spoken 
of as the resistance of the protoplasm would be composed in part of 
the resistance of these cell walls. When the protoplasm is dead the 
total resistance is only 10.29 and the resistance of these cell walls must 
be only a small fraction of this. Consequently their resistance in the 
living tissue of Laminaria is undoubtedly less than 1 when that of the 
protoplasm is 140. The resistance of these cell walls may therefore 
be neglected. 
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)liitions (having the same conductivity as sea water) 
le resistance may rise to 300 or more ; and in this case 
would equal 1 -f- 300 = .0033 (or less), and since some 
: it must flow in the protoplasm the amount which trav- 
•ses the cell wall must be less than this. We are there- 
)re safe in putting it as low as 1 350 = .002857. 

All the experiments hitherto made indicate that the 
)nductivity of the cell wall remains unaltered in spite 
; changes in the chemical character of the solution, pro- 
ided the conductivity of the solution remains the same. 
Te may therefore take .002857 as the fixed value of Cw. 

Let us now consider what values Gp assumes as the 
esistance changes. In sea water we have^- R = 100 and 

C = ^=. 002857+ Ci» 

hence Cp— .007143 and Rp=l -+ Cp— 140. In the same 
tanner we find that when R = 90, Rp= 121.15, and when 
1 = 10, Rp =10.29. 

The changes in resistance thus far discussed have 
een treated as though they occurred in sea water ; in this 
ise the experiments indicate that the conductivity of the 
2 ll sap remains practically constant and hence need not 
e taken into account in our calculations. We may now 
sk whether this is also the case when the changes in 
esistance occur iia other solutions. In order to investi- 
ate this, experiments were made Avith solutions of NaCl 
nd CaCL (of the same conductivity as sea water). The 
ssue was placed in these solutions and removed after 
arious intervals of exposure. It was cut into small bits 
nd ground (so as to open the cells) and in some cases 

“The total conductance of the protoplasm is greater than that of 
le cell walls, but the protoplasm occupies a much greater fraction of the 
mducting cross-section than the cell walls, so that the actual conduc- 
vity of the protoplasm is much less than that of the cell wall. 
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tEe tissue was killed by beat: the conductivity of 
the expressed juice was compared mth that of sea 
water. As no significant difiference was found we may 
consider that the conductivity of the cell sap does not 
change sufficiently in these solutions to alter 
our calculations. 

Let us now consider the changes in protoplasmic resis- 
tance which occur in toxic solutions. When tissue is 
placed in NaCl 0.52 M the net resistance falls rapidly. 
The death curve may be obtained by means of the 
formula®^ 

Resistance = 2700 —e j I OOc- •'''^•‘ +10 

in which T is the time of exposure, K a and Km are con- 
stants, and e is the basis of natural logarithms. We find 
by means of this formula that in a solution of NaCl 0.52 M 
(for which Ka = .018 and Km— -54.0) the net resistance 
after 10 minutes is 87.76% of the normal ; after 30 minutes 
it is 64.26, and after 60 minutes it is 41.62. Knowing the 
net resistance we can calculate the protoplasmic resist- 
ance, as explained above. After 10 minutes the proto- 
plasmic resistance is 117.12% (corresponding to the net 
resistance of 87.76%). Since it is desirable to express all 
resistances as per cent, of the resistance in sea water we 
divide 117.12 by 140 (which is the protoplasmic resistance 
in sea water) and obtain 83.66%. Proceeding in this way 
we find that after 30 minutes the protoplasmic resistance 
is 56.22% and after 60 minutes 33.74%. In order to fit the 
formula to these values we must change the constants, put- 
ing ^4^=0.0234 (in place of Ka= 0.018) and Kmj>= 0.702 
(in place of Z'jif=0.54). It is therefore evident that in 


“For the explanation of this formula see page 61 . 
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changing from net resistance to protoplasmic resistance 
we merely shift the value of the constants. The qnestio^i 
arises whether this affects the general conclusions drawn 
from the study of net resistance. In order to decide this 
question the constants for CaCL and for various mixtures 
of NaCl and CaCL were ascertained; these are given in 
Table XII."* 


TABLE XII. 

Velocity Constants at 15°C. 


CaCh in 
solution 

CaCb in 
surface 


Km 

^AP 

^MP 

per cent. 

0 

per cent. 

0 

0.018 

0.540 

0.0234 

0.702 

1.41 

12.5 

0.000222 

0.00666 

0.000293 

0.00878 

2.44 

20.0 

0.000187 

0.00546 

0.000237 

0.00708 

4.76 

33.33 

0.000245 

0.00590 

0.00032 

0.007136 

15.0 

63.73 

0.000364 

0.0073 

0.0005035 

0.00855 

35.0 

84.34 

0.000481 

0.00859 

0.000678 

0.00955 

62.0 

94.22 

0.00053 

0.009 

0.000761 

0.00989 

100.0 

100.0 

0.0018 

0.0295 

0.002685 

0.0323 


There are two points of principal importance in the 
consideration of these constants: (1) It has been shown®® 
that the value of Aa-:- Am increases regularly as the per 
cent, of CaCL the surface of the cell increases. That 
this is also true in the case of protoplasmic resistance is 
evident from Fig. 94. (2) It was also pointed out that as 
the per cent, of CaCL in the solution decreases from 62 to 
1.41% the value of Am first decreases (reaching a mini- 
mum at 4.76% ) and then increases. It was found that the 

These are approximate values, obtained graphically. The con- 
stants of the curves of protoplasmic resistance are designated as 
(corresponding to ) and ( corresponding to The curves of 

protoplasmic resistance may show less inhibition at the start than those 
of net resistance. 

See page 151. 
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amoiuit of decrease corresponds to tlie amount of a hypo- 
thetical salt compound (Na^YCa). This is also true in 
the case of protoplasmic resistance, as shown in Pig. 95 36 
It would therefore appear that we arrive at the same 
conclusions whether we study net resistance or protoplas- 
mic resistance, When the solution is changed the con- 



Fig. 94. — Ordinates represent the increase in value oi iC^and -r- Kj^jrp. In each 

case the value given represents the increase over the corresponding value in the solution con- 
taining 1.41% CaCh (the per cent, in the surface being 12.5). Abscissce represent per cent, 
of CaClz in the surface. In order to facilitate comparison the values of Kj^jp have 

been divided by 1.685. 

stants change in a corresponding manner in both cases, 
the only difference being in their absolute values, but it 
is evident that in this case differences in absolute values 
are of no importance. 

It should he emphasized that this general conclusion 
would remain valid in case it should be found that the 
values given here for Cp and Cw are incorrect. There 
seems to be no doubt that the value of is constant 
under the conditions of these experiments and as long as 

“A rougli calculation shows that this is also true of £'^pand ^OP 
(corresponding to the and mentioned on page 98 )• 
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Fig. 95. — Ordinates represent the amount of Na<XCa and also the decrease in the value of 
compared with the corresponding value in the solution containing 
62%CaCl2. Abscissffi represent per cent, of CaCU in the solution. In order to facilitate 
comparison the values of have been multiplied by 0.251 and those of Kj^jp by 0.321. 

this is true the conclusions drawn from the study of net 
resistance apply also to protoplasmic resistance. 

The results of this investigation may be summarized 
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as follows: An electrical current passing through a liv- 
ing plant flows partly through the cell wall and partly 
through the protoplasm. The relative amounts of these 
two portions of the current can he calculated. The 
outcome of such calculations shows that the conclusions 
drawn from the study of the resistance of the tissue as 
a whole apply also to the resistance of the protoplasm, 
and consequently to the permeability of the protoplasm 
to ions. 

If these conclusions are sound it is evident that per- 
meability may be measured with considerable accuracy. 
Measurements under a variety of conditions indicate that 
marked fluctuations of permeability are possible, and, 
when their duration is brief, no permanent injury results. 
It is obvious that the effect of such fluctuations on 
metabolism may be of great importance. 

Some writers®^ seem to think that under normal con- 
ditions the cell is quite impermeable to salts. This is at va- 
riance with the results obtained from measurements of 
permeability by the method outlined above. If the net 
resistance of the tissue under normal circumstances is 
taken as 100, we find that in certain solutions (having the 
conductivity of sea water) it may rise to 300. The proto- 
plasmic resistance under normal conditions may bo taken 
as 140. When the net resistance of the tissue rises to only 
250, the protoplasmic resistance increases to 874.89, a gain 
of 524.92%. 

It is therefore evident that the permeability of the cell 
is by no means at a minimum under normal conditions. 
This conclusion is borne out by the results of experiments 
on plasmolysis®® carried out by the writer as well as by 

Osterhout (1915, C). 

^ Gf. Osterhout (1913, B), 
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the investigations of Brooks cited above. It wonld seem 
that it is well founded, since if the ceil were impermeable, 
it could not obtain the salts necessary for its existence.*® 
It is, of course, true that the electrical resistance of the 
cell is much higher when alive than when dead, as is shown 
by the work of Both (1897), Bugarsky and Tangl (1897), 
Stewart (1897), and Woelfel (1908), on blood corpuscles, 
that of McClendon (1910), and G-ray (1913, 1916) on sea 
urchin eggs, that of Sheaxer (1919) on bacteria, as well as 
the results of the writer. 

The seat of this higher resistance might be sought in 
the interior of the cell, or at the surface. Plant cells offer 
especially good material for this sort of investigation, 
since in most cases the protoplasm forms a thin layer 
surrounding a large central vacuole filled with cell sap. It 
has been shown above, (pp. 198 and 199) that, in the cases 
investigated, the sap has a conductivity which does not 
differ greatly from that of the external solution. It 
would therefore seem that the cause of the high resistance 
is to be sought in or near the surface. Hober (1914, pp. 383, 
442) has reached this conclusion as the result of experi- 
ments on red blood corpuscles and muscles. He employed 
two methods for measuring the conductivity of the 
interior of the cell. The first depends on the fact 
that a conducting body increases the capacity of a 
condenser when inserted between the plates. The 
second is based upon the fact that a conductor placed 
in the centre of a coil of wire diminishes the strength of 
an alternating current in the coil. Using these methods, 
Hober finds that the conductivity is higher than when it 
is measured in the usual way (in which the current passes 
through the cell) . He therefore concludes that the surface 


Osterhout (1916, E) , 
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has a higher resistance than the interior. It should he 
noted, however, that in these methods the experimental 
errors are so great that the results must he accepted 
with caution. 

The view that the surface layer of the protoplasm is 
less permeable than the interior has long been current. 
Such a layer need not be a visible membrane:^® on the 
contrary, it need only have the thickness of a single layer*^ 
of molecules. This surface layer is commonly spoken of as 
the plasma membrane, but the writer prefers the term cell 
surface (since a morphologically distinct membrane is not 
necessary in order to ensure selective permeability). If 
it is not necessarily a visible structure, we may ask what 
evidence there is for its existence and whether it is any- 
thing more than a convenient fiction. 

It is easy to understand how the idea of the plasma 
membrane was accepted by botanists. In many cases 
the interior of the plant cell is filled with cell sap around 
which the protoplasm forms a layer, so thin as to be almost 
invisible under the microscope, except under the most 
favorable conditions. In such a case the whole of the 
protoplasm might be looked upon as constituting the 
plasma membrane. 

When the layer of protoplasm is thicker, it may be 
shown that there are differences between the permeability 
of its inner and outer surfaces, de Vries found that 

A layer of liquid may serve as in the experiment of Nernst (1904) 
where a layer of water is interposed between pure ether and benzene dis- 
solved in ether; such a layer is permeable to ether, but not to benzene. 
In the same way a layer of air may be employed, e.g., the layer of air 
over an aqueous solution of cane sugar is permeable to water molecules, 
but not to sugar. If we place under a bell jar two beakers, one con- 
taining pure water and the other sugar solution, the water will pass 
over, in the form of vapor, into the sugar solution. 

Cf. Langmuir, I. (1917). 
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certain dyes penetrated the*^ outer surface much, more 
readily tlian the inner.^^ The experiments of the writer 
show a difference in the two surfaces and emphasize the 
conception that the permeability of the protoplasm is not 
alike in all its parts.^* 

The real question is whether a special layer exists at 
the outermost surface of the cell which admits some sub- 
stances, but not others. Furthermore, is it possible that 
substances which penetrate the outermost layer with 
difficulty can spread freely throughout the cell when the}'- 
have passed the outer layer? 

It is a well-known fact that substances, which, like 
protoplasm, contain a considerable amount of protein 
readily form films at their surfaces when brought into 
contact with liquid.^® By means of the ultra-microscope 
Gaidukov*® observed a differentiated film at the surface 
of the cell. Such films or membranes have been sho-wn to 
exist in some cells by micro-dissection and there are indi- 
cations that they also exist at the surfaces of vacuoles,*^ 
and of nuclei.*® The surface of Amceba and of some other 
protozoa is covered with a thin membrane capable of 

Vries (1885). 

*^The objection might be made that the dye cannot penetrate the 
inner surface until the protoplasm has become saturated with it, and 
this might be confused with a difference in permeability. 

** See page 229. 

^'Niigeli (1855) 1, pp. 9, 10; Hanstein (1870); Pfeffer (1900); 
Robertson (1908); Hober (1914) p. 66; Harvey (1912, A, B) ; Metcalf 
(1904); Kiihne (1864); Ramsden (1905); Rosenthal (1901); Schtitt 
(1904); Shorter (1909); Rhode (1906). For a general summary, see 
Zangger (1908). 

^Gaidukov (1910); Marinesco (1912); Price (1914). 

^Seifriz (1918); Chambers (1915, 1917, 1920, 1921); Kite (1912); 
Pfeffer (1900) 1:107; Overton (1895, 1900, 1901, 1902). 

Chambers (1921). 
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forming wrinkles. What part these films or membranes 
play in permeabilitj'^ is not known. 

When a cell is crushed, so that drops of protoplasm 
are extruded, it is often observed that each drop behaves 
as if surrounded -with a plasma membrane, and a rupture 
is in most cases instantly repaired (as long as the cell 
remains in the normal condition). This might be ex- 
plained as due to the formation of films upon contact 
with liquid. 

Kfister (1909; 1910 A, B.) found that when the proto- 
plasm of a cell was separated into several pieces by 
plasmolysis the parts would fuse if brought together at 
once, but if left for a time would no longer do so, indicat- 
ing that a change had taken place in the surface film. 

Kite (1913) states that a dye which could not pene- 
trate the cell was able to spread freely in its interior, 
when introduced by a Barber pipette.'**' 

The nature of the cell surface has been the subject of 
much dispute. Overton based his view that it is lipoid 
in nature on the ground that lipoid-soluble substances 
readily penetrate, while those which are not soluble in 
lipoid do not enter the cell, and stated that this was 
particularly the case with inorganic salts. It was subse- 
quently found, however, that cells are permeable to salts,"® 
and to other substances insoluble in lipoid. He found"' 
an apparent confirmation of his theory in the behavior of 
dyes. It had been shown by Ehrlich"® that basic dyes are 
taken up by nerves and by lipoid substances. Overton 
extended this notion to living cells in general and assumed 

"O/. Pfeffer (1900) 1:107. 

“ See page 203. 

“Overton (1900, 1902). 

“Ehrlich (1893). 
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that the penetration of dyes is dependent on their solu- 
bility in lipoid. Subsequent investigations have brought 
to light so many exceptions to this rule that it can no 
longer be regarded as conchisive evidence in favor of 
Overton’s views.®* 

Overton’s views gained wide support through their 
application to the explanation of narcosis. Overton®^ and 
Meyer®® independently arrived at the conclusion that the 
more soluble a substance is in lipoid, the more effective it 
is as a narcotic. They explained tliis by saying that the 
more soluble the anesthetic is in lipoid, the more easily it 
penetrates the lipoid membrane. 

Although this hypothesis has found wide acceptance, 
there are serious objections to it. 

If it be true that anesthetics are generally effective in 
proportion to their solubility in lipoid,®® it does not by any 
means follow that the plasma membrane is lipoid. As 
we have already seen,®’^ the effectiveness of a dye in color- 
ing the cell does not depend on its rate of penetration, but 
on its ability to accumulate within the cell by combining 
with substances in the protoplasm. If this is also the 
case with anesthetics, lipoids in the interior of the cell 
may be the determining factor, and there is no necessity 
for the assumption of a lipoid membrane. 

It is not the desire of the writer to enter into further 

®*Hober (1914) 426 ff. Also p. 645; Kiister (1911) Kuliland (1912, 
A, 5); Schulemanii (1912); Goldman (1912); Garmns (1912); Kobertson 
(1908); Kite (1913); Rubland (1909). 

“^Overton (1901). 

Meyer (1899). 

There are some substances which act as anesthetics ( e.g.y magnesium 
salts) which are only slightly soluble in lipoid. 

See page 210. 
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discussion of the nature of the cell surfaced® Enough has 
been said to show that there is considerable evidence that 
there is a layer at the surface which is different from the 
underlying protoplasm and that some substances pene- 
trate it more rapidly than others. It is doubtful, whether 
there are many substances to which it can be regarded as 
w^holly impermeable. It is, however, able to protect the 
metabolism of the cell from various kinds of interference 
from without, and to provide for the differentiation of 
multicellular organisms by making it possible to keep 
various processes separate. The principal advantage 
of cell division may consist in providing the semiper- 
meable membranes, which make differentiation possible. 

A good illustration of this differentiation is seen in 
those cases where diverse chemical operations go on in 
adjoining cells without mutual interference. In many 
plants deeply colored cells are surrounded by colorless 
ones, and the soluble coloring matter does not show any 
tendency to diffuse into the surrounding cells. We may 
even observe that the color is confined to the vacuole of 
the cell, and does not diffuse into the surrounding proto- 
plasm. In the same way we observe in some plant cells 
colored plastids (chromatophores) containing soluble 
pigments which do not diffuse out into the cytoplasm. A 
cell of this sort is shown in Fig. 96. 

In the case of Grifflthsia, each of these plastids is 
surrounded by a semipermeable membrane which retains 

“ Czapek (1914) has suggested that the plasma membrane is com- 
posed of soaps. Nathanson (1914) regards it as mosaic of lipoid and 
non-lipoid particles. This would not provide an entrance for lipoid- 
soluble and lipoid-insoluble substances into the cell-sap unless each ele- 
ment of the mosaic extended continuously, without a break, from the 
outer surface to the vacuole. For a general summary see Bayliss (1915), 
Htiber (1914), and McClendon (1917). 
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the pigment. This can easily he shown by killing the cell, 
whereupon the semipermeable membranes are destroyed 
and the pigment at once begins to diffuse out. In this 
case, we have to do with variety of semipermeable mem- 
branes, such as the plasma membrane, the surfaces of the 
plastids, the vacuolar surface,''*® and the nuclear surface. 
It is to be expected that these surfaces may differ some- 
what in permeability. Each of them is in contact with 



Fig. 96. — A cell of Griffithsia Bornetiana (in optical section), a, cell wall; 6, protoplasm 
c, chromatophore containing chlorophyll and a red pigment (phycoerythrin) which is soluble 
in water; e, vacuole filled with cell sap. (Diagrammatic). 

a somewhat different environment, and this, as we have 
already seen, might produce differences in permeability. 
That such differences really exist is indicated by treating 
the cells with NH 4 CI (neutralized by adding NH 4 OH) 
which is not strong enough to plasmolyze. The vacuolar 
surface then contracts while the plasma membrane main- 
tains its original position. At the same time the surfaces 
of the plastid become permeable and the red pigment 
comes out: it cannot, however, pass through the plasma 
membrane or the vacuolar surface. We see that all three 
sorts of surfaces act differently, and to these we may add 

®®de Vries (1885) states that certain dyes penetrate the outer sur- 
face more easily that the surface of the vacuole. It has been objected 
that the dye may combine with the protoplasm and hence cannot penetrate 
the vacuole until the protoplasm is saturated. This might cause an 
appearance of a difference in permeability. 
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a fourth, the nuclear surface, which does not agree in 
behavior with any of the others.®® It is quite possible 
that there are other surfaces within the cell which likewise 
differ in their behavior. 

If we suppose that these surfaces not only differ among 
themselves, but that their permeability fluctuates under 
normal circumstances, we shall probably get a fairly cor- 
rect picture of the complex relations which obtain in the 
cell. This conception is not as simple as that of the 
“reaction chamber” hypothesis of Hofmeister,®^ but it 
agrees more nearly with our present knowledge.®^ 

The conception that the cell contains a variety of mem- 
branes which are capable of alterations in permeability, 
is capable of explaining some important phenomena. 
Among these may be mentioned certain effects of injury. 
It is well known that mechanical injury is followed by 
increased respiration:®® this may be explained by the 
increased permeability of membranes which have pre- 
viously kept the oxidizable material from being attacked. 
Increased respiration due to chemical agents®'^ might be 
explained in the same way. 

An illustration of a different reaction is the bitter 
almond, which evolves HCN upon injury. In this case a 
glucoside and an enzyme are brought together when 

®°Osterliout (1913, D) . 

^ Hofmeister { 1891 ) . 

“ It inay be added that while changes in the permeability of internal 
membranes may affect the electrical conductivity of cells which are 
filled with protoplasm (as in the case of most animal cells) they can 
hardly play an important role in cells like those of Laminaria (and most 
plant cells) in which the interior of the cell is occupied by a large central 
vacuole. In the latter, however, the permeability of the vacuole mem- 
brane must be of importance. 

Czapek (1913-20); Tashiro (1917). 

®^For recent investigations see Brooks, M. M., (1918, 1919, 1920, 1921, 
Ay B) ; Gustafson (1918, 1919) ; Haas (1919, A, B) ; Irwin (1918, Ay B) ; 
Thomas (1918). 
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injury occurs, and the resulting reaction produces HCN. 
Such illustrations might be multiplied indefinitely. 

Another important question which may be considered 
in this connection is that of mechanical stimulation. The 
effects of certain kinds of stimuli can be referred directly 
to chemical changes which they produce in the proto- 
plasm, but there are other kinds which appear to operate 
by physical means only. In the latter category are such 
stimuli as contact, mechanical shock and gravitation. 
While their action appears at first sight to be purely 
mechanical, they are able to produce effects so much 
like those of chemical stimuli that it appears prob- 
able that in every case their action must involve 
chemical changes. 

The chief difficulty which confronts a theory of 
mechanical stimulation appears to be this : How can purely 
physical alterations in the protoplasm give rise to chem- 
ical changes? It would seem that a satisfactory solution 
of this problem might serve to bring all kinds of stimu- 
lation under a common point of view, by showing that a 
stimulus acts in every case by the production of 
chemical reactions. 

The writer has observed when one of the larger cells of 
Griffithsia (Fig. 96) is placed under the microscope (with- 
out a cover glass) and touched near one end (with a needle 
or a glass rod or a splinter of wood) a change occurs in 
the chromatophores directly beneath the spot which is 
touched. The surfaces of the chromatophores in this 
region become permeable to the red pigment, which begins 
to diffuse out into the surrounding protoplasm. This 
change begins soon after the cell is touched. As the red 
pigment diffuses through the protoplasm it soon reaches 
neighboring chromatophores and it may then be seen that 
their surfaces also become permeable and their pigment 
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begins to diffuse out. In this way a wave — ^wMcb may be 
compared to a wave of stimulation. — progresses along the 
cell until the opposite end is reached. 

The rate of propagation of this wave corresponds to 
that of the diffusion of the pigment. It would seem that 
at the point where the cell is touched, pigment, and prob- 
ably other substances, are set free, diffuse out and set up 
secondary changes as they progress. These changes are 
doubtless chemical in nature. 

The important question then arises: How does the 
contact initiate the outward diffusion of the pigment or 
other substances? 

It seems to the writer that this may be due to a 
mechanical rupture of the surface layer of the chromato- 
phore which is either not repaired at all or only very 
slowly. Many cases are now Icnown in which the surface 
layers of protoplasmic structures behave in this way.®" 
If, therefore, such structures exist within the cell, it is 
evident that any deformation of the protoplasm which is 
sufficient to rupture their surface layers, will permit their 
contents to diffuse out into the surrounding protoplasm. 
A great variety of cellular structures (plastids, vacuoles, 
“mierosomes,” inclusions, etc.), possess surface layers of 
great delicacy, and it is easy to see how some of these 
might be ' ruptured by even the slightest mechani- 
cal disturbance. 

It would seem, therefore, that deformation may rxxp- 
ture the surface layers of certain structures and cause 
their contents to diffuse out. If the diffusing substances 
meet others, from which they were separated by the semi- 
permeable surface layer before it was ruptured, it is 

®®In many cases rupture of the plasma membrane causes the proto- 
plasm to disintegrate and mix with the surrounding medium. In other 
cases the surface layer is at once reconstituted. 
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easy to see that reactions may occur which may produce 
the responses characteristic of mechanical stimnlation. 
The occurrence of such reactions seems probable, since 
many cases are known where substances in close juxta- 
position are prevented from reacting by the presence of 
semipermeable layers : when these layers are destroyed 
(by crushing the cells) the reaction at once takes place. 

If these processes occur it is evident that purely 
physical alterations in the protoplasm can give rise to 
chemical changes. Responses to contact aiid mechanical 
stimuli may thus be explained; and since gravitational 
stimuli involve deformation of the protoplasm we may 
extend this conception to geotropism.®® 

In this conception of mechanical stimulation the 
essential things are (1) substances which are more or 
less completely prevented from reacting by semipermea- 
ble surfaces, (2) a deformation of the protoplasm suffi- 
cient to produce in some of these surfaces a rupture which 
is not at once repaired, (3) a resulting reaction which 
produces the characteristic response to the stimulus. 

Some authors (particularly Lillie and Hober)®"^ as- 
sume that stimulation is always associated with a change 
in permeability, whereby the cell surface (which is 

Small (1918) has made experiments on geotropism by inserting 
electrodes (a short distance apart) near the tip of the root and measuring 
the electrical conductivity before and during stimulation. He states 
that when the root is placed at angle to the vertical the resistance of 
both the upper and lower sides decreases, but the decrease is less in the 
upper side. He interprets this to mean that the permeability of both 
sides increases, but the increase is less in the upper side: in consequence 
it is more turgid and thus causes the downward bending of the tip. 

Owing to the source of error in this method it is difficult to judge of 
the value of the results. It seems highly probable that upon changing 
position of the root there would be a movement of liquids and gases in 
the intercellular spaces which would change the conductivity. 

«^Lillie (1911, 1913, 1914, A, B) ; Hober (1914). 
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assumed to be permeable iu tke resting state to kations, 
but impermeable to anions)®® suddenly becomes permea- 
ble to anions, and hence becomes electrically negative. 
This hypothesis has been favorably received in some 
quarters, but according to, Loeb and Beutner,®® such as- 
sumptions are unnecessary. The conclusions of Loeb and 
Beutner are based on accurate quantitative experiments 
and in addition they have succeeded in imitating artificially 
some of the most important phenomena, both qualitatively 
and quantitatively. 

It may be added that the facts mentioned ahove'^® show 
that the electric current passes readily through the proto- 
plasm. This could not be the case if it were not permeable 
to both anions and kations. 

For further information, the reader is referred to the 
literature quoted, as a detailed discussion lies outside 
the scope of the present work. 

The facts set forth in this chapter indicate that 
changes in permeability may be followed by determining 
electrical conductivity. These alterations are evidently 
important, since they may affect all the fundamental life- 
processes. It has been shown that a study of such changes 
by means of electrical measurements makes it possible to 
treat such conceptions' as vitality, injury, recovery, and 
death in a quantitative manner. It also enables us to 
predict the behavior of tissues, especially in respect to 
injury and recovery, and leads directly to a quantitative 
theory of the mechanism of certain fundamental life 
processes. 

“ The idea that the cell surface may be permeable to only one kind 
of ions was suggested by Ostwald (1890). 

“^Loeb (1915, B ) ; Loeb and Beutner (1911, 1912, 1913, A, B, 1914) ; 
Beutner, (1912, A, B; 1913, A, B, C, D, E, 1920). 

See pages 46 and 200. 
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